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BY THOMAS F. WOODLOCK. 


Vetstttttto Y purpose in this article is to deal with the per- 
» ennial “school question” in an aspect which 
may be new to many people, and which has the 
advantage of eliminating from the argument the 
ot % denominational prejudice and bitterness that 
usually accompany discussion of the matter upon the more 
familiar lines. I claim, of course, no originality of thought in 
this, as my endeavor is simply to apply principles which are 
as old as reason itself, and are indestructible because they are 
true. The object which I aim at is the establishment of a thesis 
which may be simply stated as follows: 

The system of universal free secular education which has been 
adopted in the United States is not capable of fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which it was established, and no system of purely secular 
education ever can fulfil this purpose. 

By secular education I mean a system of training from which 
all religious teaching, whether by affirmation or denial, is abso- 
lutely excluded. Clearly, the first thing to investigate is the 
hature of the purpose aimed at by the state in its establish- 
ment of the common schools. This involves the question of the 
respective rights of the parent and of the state in the matter 
of education. 

A. Rights of the parent. It is beyond question the exclusive 
right and duty of the parent to provide his children with all 
those aids which are necessary to their physical, intellectual, 
and moral life—subject to the special right and duty of the 
church to add thereto a training in the Christian faith. The 
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special right and duty of the church, however, does not enter 
into the present argument, and no further reference to it is 
required. 

The parent cannot surrender his exclusive right to direct 
the education of his children, nor can he avoid the exclusive 
responsibility for performance of his duty. He may, and indeed 
usually does, perform this duty through competent agents 
selected for the purpose, but he remains fully charged with 
responsibility for the acts of these agents. 

B. Right of the state. From this it follows that the state 
has no direct right to control the education of children, and 
that whenever it undertakes a scheme of public education it 
does so simply as the agent of the parent. It is bound to 
consult the proper wishes of the parent in the conduct of its 
common schools in whatever pertains to the physical, mental, 
and moral training of the children. 

The condition of modern society, however, has made it ex- 
pedient for the common good of all that children should re- 
ceive a certain minimum of mental training, and the state, under 
its general power to legislate within certain limits for the com- 
mon good, has rightly demanded of its citizens that they give 
their children this minimum of mental training. The state’s 
demand is just because it simply calls upon the parent to ful- 
fil a duty already incumbent upon him. The state cannot, how- 
ever, rightly demand more than this, nor can it demand any- 
thing inconsistent with the performance of this duty by each 
individual parent. In exacting its demand the state has under- 
taken for reasons of expediency to provide by taxation for a 
system of universal free education. In theory this is just, pro- 
vided that the system be so arranged as to be entirely satis- 
factory to parents, for whom the state acts, not as a sovereign, 
but as an agent. 

Thus, the ultimate purpose aimed at by the state in estab- 
lishing a system of universal free education is subservience of 
the general good of the commonwealth, but in provision of ways 
and means for accomplishing this purpose it acts as agent and 
not as sovereign. The only right that it has in the matter is 
that of compelling parents to perform a part of their natural 
duty towards their children, and assisting them towards its 
most efficient and economical performance. 

The state may rightly prescribe a certain minimum of edu- 
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cation as obligatory for the children of its citizens, but this 
minimum must be within the minimum prescribed upon parents 
by their duties under natural law, and must contain nothing 
that is antagonistic thereto. For the exclusive righz to pre- 
scribe the general scope of education resides in the parent and 
the duty is incumbent upon him to give his children such mental 
training as is suitable to their state in life, in the conditions of 
the society of which they are members. So much of this men- 
tal training as conduces to the maintenance and stability of 
social conditions as they exist the state may properly. exact 
and properly provide by means of taxation. More than this 
the state may not rightly do by compulsion of the individual. 
The minimum of education demanded by the state in this coun- 
try has for its immediate object the training of children for 
proper performance of their civic duties, this being the main 
concern of the state, and the only pretext for its interference 
in the matter of compulsory education. In conditions such as 
prevail in the United States it is necessary for the common 
good that every citizen should be so trained in the laws and 
principles of. civil society that he is enabled properly to per- 
form his duties as citizen toward the state and his fellow- 
citizens. 

Therefore the direct and principal purpose of the common 
schools in this country is presumably to furnish in the minds 
of its citizens a logical basis for the principles upon which 
American civil society is founded. Considerations of the general 
good demand this at all events, whatever else the school sys- 
tem may do for the individual. The common schools must in- 
culcate in the minds of future citizens a full knowledge of and 
a devotion to American institutions and the principles upon 
which those institutions rest. The schools, to succeed in their 
purpose, must enable their pupils to account for these principles, 
justify them and uphold them by logical methods. If they do 
not accomplish this they must be accounted as having failed, 
from the point of view of the community, no matter what else 
they may accomplish. 

' According to this argument the contention is that the present 

purely secular system does fail, and that every purely secular 
system must fail to support the principles of American in- 
stitutions. 

What are these principles? Fortunately the answer is clear, 


a. 
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complete, and specific. Our system of society is organized as 
a representative democracy based upon certain first principles 
which are stated clearly in the Declaration of Independence. 
This document, taken in connection with the Constitution of 
the United States, contains the very keystone of our civil 
society. The Declaration states the principles which the Con- 
stitution in part applies. The Declaration stands for ever, while 
the Constitution may be amended from time to time. The 
Declaration says: 

“ We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed ; that whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it and to institute new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles and organizing its 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness.” 

This is the vital part of the Declaration of Independence, as 
the rest consists mainly of its application to the case of the 
United States. The paragraph quoted contains three most 
important statements, viz. : 

1. That men are created. 

2. That men are egua/ in the enjoyment of certain umnalien- 
able rights. 

3. That the object of government is to secure men in pos- 
session of these rights. 

These are the principles enunciated as the foundations of 
our civil society, and for present purposes they may be resolved 
into two, viz.: 

I. Possession of certain unalienable rights. 

II. Protection of those rights the purpose of /aw. 

Our common schools must be able to defend these principles 
in logical method, or must be confessed unable to defend the 
very foundation stones of our social system. But it is to be 
noted that as regards the very first important statement of the 
Declaration, viz.: That men are created, the common schools 
are silent and must remain silent. A secular school system 
can legally neither affirm nor deny that God exists or that He 
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created man or any other thing. Teaching of any kind on. 
these points is barred by law absolutely. Therefore, one ‘‘self- 
evident” truth of the Declaration of Independence is removed 
from the province of the state schools, and pupils can learn in 
those schools nothing about it. No common-school teacher 
could legally answer a pupil who asked regarding the attributes 
of the “ Creator” who endowed men with “ rights,” except by 
total evasion of the question. Here, then, is failure open and 
confessed. But passing over this let us test the common schools 
in the light of the two principles into which we have resolved 
the Declaration of Independence, viz. : 

I, The existence of unalienable rights. 

II. The object of legislation being the protection of these 
rights. 

In effect these two principles are part of the same idea, as 
will later appear. First as to unalienable rights: either such 
exist in man or they do not exist. The common schools are 
bound to teach that they do exist. The schools, therefore, 
are obligated to 

(2) assign an origin for them; 

(4) defend their justice. 

(2) Now, the origin of unalienable rights is clearly stated in 
the Declaration of Independence as God the Creator, and we 
have already pointed out that the common schools cannot 
teach this doctrine. What doctrine can they teach? Can they 
teach a human origin for unalienable rights ? 

A right is the power to door refrain from doing something, 
or demand that another shall do or refrain from doing some- 
thing. An wunalienadble right is a right that cannot be taken 
away. The doctrine of unalienable rights, therefore, teaches 
that in each and every individual there inhere certain powers 
as against the community, which may not be taken away from 
him at the mere will of the community. These powers must 
have either a Divine or a human origin. Therefore, the 
common schools, being unable, as stated, to assign to them a 
Divine origin, must assign to them a human origin or no 
origin at all. But to assign to them no origin at all is to fail 
in the purpose for which the schools were established, and so 
the schools are obligated to teach a system of unalienable rights 
having a human origin. 

How can such a doctrine be taught? Power conferred 


. 
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upon any one can of necessity be taken away by the giver. 
The central authority in a civil community, whether it be 
monarch or majority, can certainly withdraw the rights or 
powers that it confers as easily as it can confer them. These 
rights or powers connote a limitation of the scope of the 
central authority over the individual. The state cannot of 
itself set limits to its own powers which it cannot as easily 
remove. The doctrine of unalienable rights presupposes scme 
such limits which are permanently fixed. What purely human 
power can fix them so that they cannot be removed? 

The difficulty may be pushed a step backwards by suppos- 
ing that the state fixed the limits in accordance with dictates of 
general justice, recognizing that they ought to be so fixed—but 
it is only a step. For in this supposition we find fixed princi- 
ples of justice which the state did not fix and obligations that 
the state recognizes as incumbent upon it. Whence arose those 
principles and those obligations ? 

It may be moved yet a step farther backwards by postulat- 
ing a system of morality with the notion of God excluded— 
morality without religion. Quite apart from the utter failure 
that has characterized all efforts to construct or philosophically 
defend such a system, it is evident that the common schools 
cannot legally teach it, because it is tantamount to a denial of 
religious principles and doctrines, which is as completely barred 
by law as the affirmation thereof. The common schools can- 
not, therefore, take refuge in a system of purely secular morality. 

The simple fact is that it is impossible for the common 
schools to teach the doctrine of a purely human origin for the 
unalienable rights spoken of in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; impossible legally and logically. It is legally impossi- 
ble because it is illegal for the common schools to teach 
“morality without religion” as a philosophic doctrine, and 
logically impossible because in no other way could the doc- 
trine of rights with a human origin be a moment defended. 
It may be said, moreover, that even were “morality withcut 
religion” admitted to teaching in the schools, there would be 
insurmountable difficulties in logical defence of the doctrine of 
unalienable rights on that basis. . 

The common schools may not teach God as the origin of 
unalienable rights. and cannot. successfully teach any other 
origin. Yet they must teach the existence of these rights. For 
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a very little thought will show that with the doctrine of 
unalienable rights stand or fall the doctrines of abstract justice, 
equity, right and wrong. No concept is dearer to the heart 
of the American citizen than that of “berty. In what does 
liberty consist? There is much loose thought on this point. 
Many people appear to think that the essence of liberty is 
participation in the law-making power, but they forget that a 
majority can be fully as tyrannous as a monarch, as poor 
Madame Roland realized when, standing on the scaffold, she 
said: “OQ Liberty! what things are done in thy name!” The 
essence of liberty in the ordinary sense of the word consists 
in immunity from coercion at the hands of another. No citi- 
zen is free who is subject to unlimited compulsion by a major- 
ity of the citizens in his community—even though he have a 
vote on all matters. His liberty lies in the admission by the 
community that he has rights which it is bound to respect— 
rights to do and not to do, rights to demand that others shall 
do or shall not do certain things. No one can be /ree who 
does not claim the unalienable rights specified in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

(4) The common schools, then, are legally or logically 

debarred from assigning and accounting for the origin of the 
unalienable rights on which our social system is founded. Can 
they defend their existence on the ground of justice? It is 
impossible for them to do this in a purely secular way. No 
purely secular system of authority can ever rise above the 
notion of expediency; it can never reach the level of pure 
Justice. 
No possible logical connection can be made between the 
notion of expediency and that of an wumalienadle right. How 
then can a system of purely secular education defend the 
existence of unalienable rights, or their justice? 

The simple fact is that it cannot do so. And the reason 
is that the doctrine of unalienable rights as laid down in the 
passage cited from the Declaration of Independence is based 
upon recognition of what we call Natural Law—and this in 
its ultimate conception is what St. Thomas describes as a faint 
reflection of the Divine Reason pervading the whole universe. 
Natural law, he says, is “ participatio legis @terne in rationali 
creatura” (Summa Theol. 1. Il. q. 91 a. 2). How symmetrical 
is the doctrine as contained in the Declaration of Indepen- 


x 
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dence! The origin of the law is stated clearly and correctly, 
and the object of human government is declared to be to give 
effect to the dictates of eternal law naturaliter promulgata in 
the form of natural law. The doctrine is logical and complete 
—but our common schools cannot legally teach it. Nor can 
any system of purely secular education teach it. That which 
it can legally teach is logically debarred, and vice versa. 

Now, if the common schools cannot legally or logically 
teach the existence of any limitations on the power of the 
central authority—the state—over the individuals, it is clear 
that the logical deduction from their teachings must be that 
there are no such limitations, and that the power of the state 
is supreme and unrestricted. As already pointed out, the first 
concept to go down in such case is /berty, with the concepts 
of justice, equity, right and wrong closely following. Vox 
popult suprema lex would be the doctrine. Ultimately this 
would resolve itself into the axiom Might is Right, and brute 
force would become the final arbitrament of justice. The end 
would be social chaos. 

And yet our common schools must either inculcate doc- 
trines which in their last analysis mean this and nothing else, 
or they must teach the doctrines of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence parrot-wise, being unable to defend or justify them 
in a logical way—which is equivalent, of course, to not teach- 
ing them at all. For man is a rational creature, and he will 
not permanently accept ideas for which his reason cannot fur- 
nish a foundation. The principles of the Declaration are “ self- 
evident” only in the light of the Creator’s existence; they are 
otherwise inconceivable. Thus the root of the failure on the 
part of the common schools to furnish a solid foundation for 
the first principles of our social system lies in the fact that as 
secular schools they cannot furnish religious teaching. “ Re/igio,” 
says St. Thomas, “ proprie importat ordinem ad Deum” (Summa 
Theol., II. Il. q. 81, a. 1), and religion, as we understand the 
word, denotes that group of truths which set forth man’s rela- 
tions to God and his duties arising from these relations. 

The foundation of our political system rests securely upon 
natural law. Men are equal only before God; liberty as we 
know it is a religious truth. Our common schools are unable to 
teach our children why they are free men and women, and they 
will remain unable to do so while they remain purely secular. 
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ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE EFFICIENCY. 


: BY J. C. MONAGHAN, 


Head of United States Consular Service. 


eaN English geographer, Mr. Mackinder, of Oxford, 
f writing in the Geographical Journal of April, 
1904, says: ‘‘ From the present time forth 

we shall again have to deal with a closed 
political system, and none the less than one 
of world-wide scope. Every explosion of social forces, instead 
of being dissipated in a surrounding circuit of unknown space 
and barbaric chaos, will be sharply re-echoed from the far 
side of the globe, and weak elements in the political and 
economic organism of the world will be shattered in conse- 
quence. There is a vast difference of effect in the fall of a 
shell into an earthwork and its fall amid the closed spaces 
and rigid structures of a great building or ship.’’ Proba- 
bly some half-consciousness of this fact is at last divert- 
ing much of the attention of statesmen in all parts of the 
world from territorial expansion to the struggle for “ rela- 
tive efficiency.” If the foregoing were a fact, it would furnish 
a great deal of satisfaction and cause for economists and geog- 
raphers to congratulate the countries possessing the class of 
statesmen that are turning their attention from the problems 
of territorial expansion to those infinitely more interesting 

though much more difficult ones connected with efficiency. 

I take it the words “relative efficiency,’ as used by Mr. 
Mackinder, the geographer, refer to industrial and commercial 
as much as to military and naval efficiency. Even if they do 
not, I shall give them such a significance, for I have a pur- 
pose in doing so. It is the fashion nowadays to coin all sorts 
of words to express the perils, political and otherwise, resulting 
from all kinds of possible and impossible combinations. Thus, 
we have the “black peril,” the “ yellow peril,” the “ American 
peril,” the ‘‘ European peril.” This last is to affect us. It is 
based upon a belief that Europe is to organize its powers to 


. 
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resist the “ American peril.” Then, again, the ipse dixits of 
some writers are accorded a too great importance. When a 
writer of history standing as high as the late Professor Free- 
man says “the only history which counts is that of the Medi- 
terranean and European races,” he is saying a great deal and 
saying it so carelessly, it seems to me, that it ought to excite 
a great deal of surprise. Every son of Adam counts, counted, 
and will count to the very end of time. It is hard to say 
just what races have contributed most or least to the lump 
sum of what we call civilization, or rather to the ‘“‘relative 
efficiency”’ of successful states. In a certain sense we are able 
to separate Egyptian from Assyrian, Babylonian from Indian, 
Greek from Roman, medizval from modern contributions; but 
to assign its separate share to each race or nation is to assume 
as settled problems the very vastness of which is only just be- 
ginning to be realized. The judgments of age after age have 
been reversed. The last word has not been uttered in regard 
to the races. 

The first man that guided a pointed log in the water, 
paddling with his hands and feet, from the mainland to an 
island or from the island to the mainland, was the historical 
prototype of Columbus. Without the one the other is unthink- 
able. In the evolutionary procession of time the pointed log 
of the primitive man became the caravel of the Genoese. How 
much of relative efficiency England owes to Rome, France, 
Denmark, and others will never be known. That much of each 
went into her making and moulding is certain. No nation 
liveth for itself. There is a racial ugliness in assumed superi- 
ority; a nastiness in such terms as Anglo-Saxon superiority. 
It is offensive. Besides, it is not true. The elemental forces 
of every people depend for their development upon very dif- 
ferent causes. If the boat-load of people that first passed 
from the north into the Peloponnesus, provided that is the 
direction whence they did come, had gone onward into Italy, 
and the boat-loads that first landed in Italy had gone into 
Greece, does any one believe that the history of Greece and 
Rome would have been very different from what they have 
been? Nature “initiates,” it seems to me, much more than 
Mr. Mackinder is willing to admit. When he says that Euro- 
pean civilization is, in a very real sense, the outcome of the 
secular struggle against Asiatic invasion, he says only half as 
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much as he should say. There is always a very great danger 
in half the truth, particularly if it seems to suppress or to 
stand in the way of the other half. 

European civilization owes as much to what its ‘Crusaders 
brought back from the East, and to what the East poured into 
its lap for two or three hundred years, as it does to the efforts 
to exclude the Eastern invaders. It would take a long time 
to tell the tale that will one day be told of the world’s in- 
debtedness to the countrymen of Avicenna and Averrhoes. 
To say that the course of empire is westward, is to put into 
picturesque language only things that appear to be true. Such 
phraseology is misleading. The course of empire, if power is 
to be its measure, has been as much northward and eastward 
as it has been westward, except that when it began to move 
westward it took on an unwonted velocity. Empire is a nebu- 
lous term any way. If from the unknown recesses of Asia, by 
the gateway between the Ural Mountains and the Caspian Sea, 
in all the centuries from the fifth to the sixteenth, there czme 
a remarkable succession of Turanian nomadic peoples, and 
Europe and European civilization, less able then than now to 
defend themselves, were not overwhelmed, what cause for fear 
is to be found in the imaginary perils conjured up by the 
writers on Eastern questions? 

What Europe, left to itself, would have been can hardly be 
conjectured. Whether harm came to it from the Turanian in- 
vasion or from the Turks, it is hard to say. Certain is it that 
an impression is abroad that England owes a very great deal 
to the Continental European peoples, French, Norman, and 
Scandinavian, that went in at her gates from the departure of 
the Romans to the present day. England’s indebtedness to 
Continental Europe is infinitesimally small, however, compared 
with our debt to all Europe. The world is a great building 
or ship. It is a vast workshop. A full consciousness of this 
fact is being forced on others as well as on ourselves, The 
statesmen of the world are wondering what part they are to 
play in arranging the forces and factors of production in this 
great ship or shop. 

While the geographical problems presented by Mr. Mackin- 
der are intensely fascinating, there are others equally interest- 
ing. The problems of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures 
. press for solution. They are national and normal problems. 


. 
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The war problems have been with us for a long time, it is 
true; but the world is tired of them. They are not what we 
are wont to think of as measuring man’s normal attitude 
towards society. The purpose of this paper was not to discuss 
the geographic or strategic values of the states interested in 
the European and Asiatic and American. problems or perils. 
It was to offer a word in regard to some phases of the problems 
connected with “relative efficiency.” We are apt to look upon 
the successes of such men as Carnegie, Rockefeller, and others 
as the results of a higher efficiency. If we stop long enough 
to define words, we will find that ability and efficiency are 
words whose meaning may be very easily misunderstood. 

I often wonder what Carnegie could or would have done 
had he gone to Essen, or to Dortmund, in Germany, rather 
than to Pittsburg, Pa. Would Mr. Rockefeller have been the 
multimillionaire he is had his parents picked out Berlin for 
their abode when they migrated from Scotland? Would 
Bismarck born in England ever have been prime minister? 
Could Gladstone have done Bismarck’s work? It seems to me 
that Gladstone would have been great anywhere; Bismarck only 
under conditions like those that prevailed in Prussia and 
Germany. Are we as efficient, even relatively, as we claim to 
be or as we ought to be? I hold that we are not. Bismarck 
is reported to have told a convention of teachers that the 
nation that has the schools is to have the future (‘‘ Wer die 
Schule hat, hat die Zukunft’). He was thinking of Germany. 
She had the schools. He knew that. It was a piece of 
German Chauvinism, pardonable perhaps in the man who had 
made Schleswig- Holstein, Sadowa, and Sedan possible. Coming 
from Bismarck, the greatest constructive statesman in Europe, 
it carried great weight. And yet, like all half truths, it was a 
dangerous falsehood. It was hardly half true; that is, unless 
Bismarck meant a future like the past of Greece. If he did, 
he was right. But his life does not say that his meaning was 
such. What he meant by the future was, undoubtedly, one 
filled with material prosperity. It was a future in which 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, carried to their high- 
est possibilities, would pour a golden stream into the coffers of 
any country wise enough to provide its people with the educa- 
tional forces that Bismarck was clever enough to believe were 
behind material prosperity. What Bismarck failed to see, his 
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successors soon found. It was forced upon them. His famous 
proposition needed “‘ eine Ergadnzung”’—a filling or piecing out. 
“The nation that has the schools and the resources has the 
future,” was the revised reading. It is to this reading that 
attention ought to be called. There is a “pivotal area” of 
industrial power that is sure, sooner or later, to affect the so- 
called pivotal area of the political world. This pivotal area 
may be one of vast intellectual potentialities rather than one 
of vast resources in coal, iron, cotton, and copper. But when 
intelléctual powers and possibilities are allied with the cotton 
and copper, coal and iron, in the same country, a pivotal area 
is inevitable. The pivotal area in the “ Post-Columbian” 
period—z. ¢., for the last four hundred years—was England and 
the Netherlands. The Belgian monk’s curiosity led to the 
use of coal, and the efforts of Dudley, one of Elizabeth’s 
courtiers, were helpful factors, possibly the most helpful, in 
helping England to wrest the sceptre of sea power from Philip 
II. and the Netherlands. Other forces were the skill of the 
guild-trained weavers and workers that went out of France into 
England. A third contribution to the island empire’s power 
was made by the genius of the men trained in its own shops 
and mines, men like Watts, Hargreaves, Stephenson, Crompton, 
etc. As the resources in raw materials grew dearer and dearer 
the efficiency in intellectual capacity was called more and more 
into activity. When and where it failed to respond retrench- 
ment in output, curtailment of profits, and loss of power were 
inevitable. For a long time the workers of England were the 
world’s industrial and commercial masters. They were the rule- 
of-thumb men that spun and wove and worked and wrought. 
From the day Samuel Slater went out of England with his 
head full of plans and designs down to this day, England has 
been sending us rule-of-thumb workmen. The dyers, bleachers, 
spinners, designers, all the leading textile workers for a long 
time, were Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen, men who had 
worked in or about Manchester, Glasgow, or Belfast. Roebling, 
a German, built the first big bridge over the East River. 
Ericsson built the Monitor and invented the screw propeller. 
Much of our efficiency, and we had a great deal, was relative. 
To-day a very large part of the high-class labor, the men who help 
a great deal, if not most, to make up our “ relative efficiency,” 
are men who came from far-off countries, men who were trained 
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in or under the guilds and schools of Great Britain, Ireland, or 
Continental Europe. In an address delivered a few years ago 
by Theodore C. Search, at the time president of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, the speaker showed 
“that one country at least,” not our own but Germany, ‘“‘is 
psychologically sound,” that it is making “conspicuously suc- 
cessful efforts” to make of a people a great industrial army, 
“steady as a church and irresistible as an avalanche.” In other 
words, the question of ‘‘relative efficiency” has been subjected 
by the Germans, like so many problems, to scientific analysis. 
The result was an absolute efficiency along some lines that is 
simply phenomenal. Take, for example, the work of the Reichs- 
anstalt founded by Helmholz and the Old Kaiser. Is there 
anywhere on earth a stronger argument in favor of technical 
education? Besides its inestimable value to the empire it is a 
world benefactor. As a model of all that is best in a scientific 
system it has a wide reaching moral influence. It is one of 
those victories of peace no less renowned than those of war. 
Like the golden robe of the famous statue of Jupiter by Phidias, 
it is the crowning glory of a system of education whose chief 
claim for support is the absolute and relative efficiency it 
affords to an entire people. Attention ought to be called to 
this system of education, particularly at a time when Mosely 
Commissioners and loud sounding phraseologists are more or 
less liable to lead us astray. If half the flattering things said 
about us were true, we would have very great reason to 
rejoice. The fact is they are not true, and the one deplorable 
feature about them is that they might have been true had we 
been wiser in earlier days and generations. If it is never too 
late, we may make amends. The past, however, is past. The 
lost is lost. All we can hope to do is to make better use of 
the years that are to be ours. 

What we should have done fifty or seventy-five years ago, 
when we began to erect the tariff barriers behind which we 
were to protect and build up our home industries, was this: 
we should have built industrial, industrial art, commercial, 
commercial high and technical schools. The one gréat crime 
was not the tariff wall but the neglect to build up behind it 
the educational arsenals and ‘relative efficiency ” that would 
have made us independent of the outside world for a very 
large supply of the higher grades of manufactured articles. 
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Just where the fault lies it is hard to say. Whether the 
movement towards technical education should have come from 
the nation or from each State is a question that will be decided 
according to each one’s predilection for state or national 
sovereignty. While Germany was getting ready for Sadowa 
and Sedan she was preparing her Krupps, Hartmanns, Siemens, 
and Halskes for the far more important fields of foreign com- 
mercial conquests. Her record along both lines reads like 
romance. Her efficiency is effecting almost incredible results. 
Otherwise how explain the fact that a land so wretchedly 
poor in soil, dependent upon the outside world for almost all 
of the raw materials used in its mills, has been able to outstrip 
others, even England and ourselves, relatively? It is all due 
undoubtedly to efficiency. It is necessary now to find out to 
what the empire owes its success. What has helped it to beat 
England and France in the East, in Australia, in Africa, in 
South and Central America? Industrial, industrial art, com- 
mercial and technical schools. These gave the empire its mar- 
vellous efficiency, absolute and relative; such a system, one 
similar to that of Germany, Italy, or France, will do as much 
for us. 
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BY DUDLEY BAXTER. 


siirHEN, a short time ago, the latest collateral 

® descendant of this famous divine—perhaps the 

greatest of Nonconformists—was brought to the 

Catholic font for baptism,* yet another glimpse 

ee «Cass afforded of the remarkable religious deso- 
lation occurring in old England. 

Yet our ancestor was not so ultra-Protestant as most peo- 
ple imagine, and by no means an early edition of modern 
Nonconformity. Thus, in A. D. 1880 a little book appeared 
entitled Richard Baxter on the Sacraments, compiled by an 
“advanced” Anglican (the late Rev. Mr. Pollock, of St- 
Alban’s, Birmingham), while quite recently he has actually 
been evoked by St. Alban’s, Holborn, on behalf of Prayers 
for the Dead—of which more anon. 

Baxter was born in A. D. 1615, and descended from an 
ancient family long settled in Salop; from his subsequent 
writings concerning his own early experiences we obtain some 
insight into the appalling state of contemporary Anglicanism. 
The clergy, often themselves dissolute and worldly, frequently 
employed immoral or illiterate men as “ readers”—a lazy 
species of lay curate, specially useful to pluralists. 

The Baxter family, however, became very pious—in the 
Puritan sense—and, for instance, were intensely annoyed one 
day by the erection of an ungodly maypole right in front of 
their house. Young Richard’s education was obtained under 
decided difficulties, such as that of having successively drunken 
curates as his tutors; at length, when under the private 
tuition of the chaplain at Ludlow Castle, he was enabled to 
read for himself. 

In his fifteenth year he was much influenced by an old 
book—adapted from Catholic sources—called Bunny's, Resolu- 
tion (sic); we also learn that he was “chilled” by the formal, 


*In the infant person of Stafford Squire Charles, son of Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Baxter, of 
the Boarded Barn, Copford, Essex, England, and nephew of the writer. 
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hasty method in which Anglican confirmation was administered 
to him.* 

Meanwhile this chaplain and his parents persuaded him to 
go to court, instead of the ministry, in 1633; but a month at 
Whitehall was more than sufficient for the future divine. 
Thereupon he commenced to read for Anglican Orders with 
the Vicar of Wroxeter; despite his ill-health, Richard worked 
hard and, moreover, became acquainted with the great Catho- 
lic schoolmen, such as St. Thomas Aquinas, as subsequently 
displayed in his writings. 

Religious persecution generally defeats its own object, and 
thus Richard Baxter, upon becoming acquainted with two 
- pious and learned Nonconformists, was drawn to sympathize 
with them amid the relentless persecution of highly unapos- 
tolic Anglican prelates. His remarkable intellect was soon dis+ 
covered, and in 1638 Baxter became head-master of Dudley 
School. Having been ordained in Worcester Cathedral, and 
having duly signed the Thirty-nine inarticulate Articles, with 
their incomprehensible comprehension, the bishop licensed him 
to teach as well as preach. 

Baxter became very friendly with the local dissenters, and, 
as a result, began to waver over many points, such as the use 
of the surplice or the sign of the cross. He soon regretted 
having subscribed to the aforesaid Articles, and now com- 
menced to carp at, first, the Anglican Liturgy and then at 
episcopacy itself. Another sore grievance to him was the 
utter lack of discipline in the Established Church, but then this 
concerned such instances as giving the Lord’s Supper to 
drunkards or other bad characters; for Nonconformity began 
’ with quite a primitive severity. 

When, later on,.curate at Bridgnorth, he never wore the 
surplice or used the sign of the cross at baptisms; we find 
him successfully resisting ecclesiastical despotism over the ‘et 
cetera’’ oath, and thus he came to inquire into the raison 
@’étre of episcopacy. This very naturally in turn convinced 
him that the Anglican hierarchy bore no resemblance to the 
bishops of Apostolic days—at that time, indeed, they were 
primarily county magnates. Unfortunately, Baxter did not 

* Vide the Dictionary of National Biography, whence this and many other details have 
been taken. 
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stop here; soon the rumor spread that he held Presbyterian 
doctrine, and altogether he became a marked man. 

Meanwhile the neighboring town of Kidderminster had been 
thrown into a ferment of religious turmoil. Its vicar was an 
ignorant person, who only preached once a quarter, frequented 
taverns (and frequently became “overcome” therein); more- 
over his curate was worse—a ‘“‘common tippler,” as well as a 
vigorous agent in unlawful marriages. The hapless parishion- 
‘ers, in desperation at this scandal, forwarded a joint petition 
against their vicar, who now offered to “compound” with them 
by exchanging his curate for a preacher to be chosen by the 
town. 

Consequently Richard Baxter was invited to come there in 
1641, and before long secured a wonderful transformation in 
this parish—almost recalling Savonarola at Florence, and long 
afterwards commemorated by the erection of his statue in the 
market place. Upon the outbreak of the Civil War, although 
loyal to the throne itself, Baxter sided with the Parliamen- 
tarians in opposition to the local sentiment. Eventually driven 
out of Kidderminster, he proceeded to Coventry, and acted as 
chaplain to the Puritan soldiery; here he met other fugitive 
“ ministers of the Gospel” and again exercised a striking influ- 
ence—though Cromwell himself thought him far too loquacious. 
In 1647, owing to illness, our ancestor withdrew into retire- 
ment and thereupon commenced to write his immortal work, 
The Saint's Everlasting Rest; this immediately became famous, 
has been in circulation ever since, and after nearly three cen- 
turies remains one of the most popular of books. Numerous 
editions have been printed, but his lineal representative must 
confess agreement for once with Oliver Cromwell ! ! 

His biographer truly says that ‘Richard Baxter was an 
extraordinary man,” with his amazingly fecund brain and his 
indefatigable activity despite a weak physique; he even entitles 
him the creator of our popular Christian literature. Book fol- 
lowed book, in rapid succession and often admirable eloquence; 
the great Nonconformist occupies over twenty-five pages in the 
Index alone at the British Museum, London. 

At length he was enabled to return to Kidderminster, and 
there spent several more years. It is a curious trait of Dis- 
sent that its ministers are often political demagogues—Baxter 
being no exception. Scrupulously conscientious, he appears to 
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have been (in consequence) somewhat indefinite over politics !— 
siding with the people, but at the same time not abandoning 
the monarchy; practically a Presbyterian, though not entirely 
anti-episcopal. 

At much personal danger he had condemned the regicides 
and strenuously advocated the accession of Charles II.; so in 
A. D. 1660 he proceeded to London and, like other Noncon- 
formists, joined the Cavalier Restoration party. Indeed, he 
himself was one of the leading instruments in the exiled 
prince’s triumphal return, being admitted into all the inner 
projects. On April 30 Baxter preached before the Commons 
at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and we may note that Parlia- 
ment voted for the Restoration on the following day. Again, 
on May Io he preached before the lord mayor, the aldermen, 
and a great congregation, in old St. Paul’s Cathedral—being 
the thanksgiving day for Monk’s decisive victory. 

The new sovereign afterwards treated Baxter with marked 
honor, and created him one of his royal chaplains; moreover, 
the Bishopric of Hereford was now actually offered to and 
declined by this prince of Dissenters. At the subsequent 
Savoy Conference he played a prominent part, and presented a 
remarkable “reformed Liturgy” in vain, though it was much 
commended—by Dr. Johnson among others. 

Richard Baxter, too, was inhibited by a Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and therefore not enabled to return to his beloved 
Kidderminster, but occasionally preached, by Bishop Sheldon’s 
license, in London. Finally, in 1662, just before the Act of 
Uniformity, he publicly seceded from the Church of England 
“established by law,” in the old Blackfriars’ edifice, soon after- 
wards destroyed in the Great Fire. Baxter now dwelt in 
retirement at Acton, then a country village, and his house 
there was only demolished quite recently. Here he continued 
to write, and sometimes was still even allowed to preach; dur- 
ing the Plague he stayed with Richard Hampden in Bucking- 
hamshire. ‘ 

Then came the cruel “Clarendon Code” and the contem- 
porary persecution of Nonconformity by a veritable Anglican 
“Inquisition”’; our venerable divine was illegally arrested in 
the pulpit and nearly thrown into prison forthwith. There- 
upon the wicked “ Merrie Monarch,” who certainly possessed 
a kind as well as an amorous heart, with kingly tact himself 
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procured his release; but the great Nonconformist continued 
to suffer relentless hostility with uniform patience, and his 
various meeting-houses were all disbanded. 

Knowing how anti-Popish he was, we can imagine Baxter’s 
horror when he heard of Charles’s deathbed, and when a Catho- 
lic sovereign sat once more in St. Edward’s chair. Despite 
King James’s well-known liberality of mind—a trait in which 
his unfortunate majesty was in advance of his times, and which 
eventually cost him a precious crown indeed—the ruling powers 
resumed their persecution of Nonconformity, and Baxter's trials 
were increased henceforth. 

In 1685 he was imprisoned on a ridiculous charge of libelling 
“the Church” in his paraphrase of the New Testament. The 
judge before whom this holy man had to appear was none 
other than the infamous Jeffries, who grossly insulted his 
revered victim (as described so graphically by Macaulay). 
Being condemned to pay a heavy fine, or to imprisonment 
until it was paid, Baxter actually remained in jail for a year 
and a half. 

He was released on November 24, 1686, and the fine 
remitted—the government vainly hoping that he would now con- 
form; from time to time he managed to préach again, always 
to enormous gatherings of people. Curiously enough, he en- 
deavored to promote unity between Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists, though himself a separatist and largely to blame for 
this further breach in a divided Christendom. He continued, 
moreover, firmly to believe in the validity of his orders—in 
the Protestant sense, of course; he now completed his pathetic 
Reliquie Baxteriane. 

Meanwhile King James’s well-meant but highly injudicious 
efforts to secure toleration for both Catholics and Dissenters 
only ended in his becoming himself the victim of disloyal 
bigotry. Like his fellows, rather than obtain freedom at this 
price, Baxter eagerly joined the grateful Anglican mob in their 
victorious onslaught. 

Then came the so-called Toleration Act of Dutch William 
and unfilial Mary, to which he submitted—continuing his zeal- 
ous labors up to the last. It is touching to read how, on his 
deathbed, being reminded of the good achieved by his works, 
the dying man murmured: ‘I was but a pen, and what praise 
is due to a pen?” On December 8, 1691, he passed away to 
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eternal life, and was buried beside his childless wife (whose 
death ten years previously had been a severe affliction) in 
Christ Church, Newgate. This interesting Renaissance edifice 
occupies the site of London’s Franciscan friary, where three 
queens were laid to rest; it seems strange that there is. no 
monument or inscription of any kind. It is said that no private 
funeral in England had ever approached Baxter’s in its great 
popular tribute to his memory—a memory still cherished by 
unknown thousands, to whom his books have brought, and 
bring, so much spiritual consolation—especially the famous 
Saint's Rest. 

Richard Baxter was amongst the most prolific of writers; 
publications of all kinds and sizes appeared at short intervals— 
in fact, nearly one hundred and fifty books alone! His writings 
have appealed to all classes, and ever since his death some 
have been in circulation—in itself greatest of tributes; they have 
been translated into many languages, and still have an almost 
unrivalled popularity among the English-speaking race. 

With regard to Rome, some of their titles are suggestive: 
thus, one is called ‘‘A Key for Catholiks to open the Jugling 
of the Jesuits and satisfie all that are but truly willing to 
understand, whether the cause of the Roman or Reformed 
Churches be of God; and to leave the reader utterly inexcus- 
able that after this will be a Papist” (1659)—subsequently 
reprinted in 1839 in that spiritual pbysical-culture, ‘‘ The Morn- 
ing Exercise against Popery”’ series! 

Then we find, to our surprise, ‘‘ Catholic Communion 
Defended ” against an Anabaptist—for Baxter called himself a 
true Catholic—wittily answered by “ Bellarminus Junior enerva- 
tus,” who made out that his arguments exactly paralleled those 
of the great cardinal. Other volumes are headed—“ Catholic 
Unity,” “‘ The true Catholick, and Catholick Church, described; 
and the Vanity of the Papists, and all other Schismaticks, that 
confine the Catholick Church to their Sect, discovered and 
shamed.” Even the titles are voluminous, and it is rather per- 
plexing to find, on the other hand, “The Protestant Religion 
truly stated and Justified,” or ‘‘The successive Visibility of 
the Church of which the Protestants are the soundest mem- 


bers.” 
One is glad to notice that the hapless recusants took up the 
gauntlet—thus, one publication is entitled ‘‘ The good Catholick 
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no bad subject; or, a Letter from a Catholick Gentleman to 
Mr. R. Baxter, modestly accepting the challenge by him made” 
in a certain sermon. Another tract, addressed “to al] Baxter- 
jans,’ again accused him of agreement with Cardinal Bellar- 
mine concerning justification, while in 1681 appeared “A 
Dialogue between the Pope and the Devil about Owen and 
Baxter,” written under the pseudonym of His Holiness Pope 
Innocent XI.! Spiritualists would be interested, doubtless, in 
his book upon “ The Certainty of the Worlds of Spirits, fully 
evinced by the unquestionable Histories of Apparitions and 
Witchcrafts, Operations, Voices, etc.” 

We have already adduced his defence of the term Catholic, 
but of chief interest to us are his decided leanings towards 
Catholic sacramental ¢eaching—an important point little known. 
Now, in the aforesaid “ Ritualist” appreciation of the great 
Puritan, several interesting proofs of this are brought for- 
ward. 

Baxter had written inter alia ‘‘Monthly Preparations for 
the Holy Communion” (second edition, printed in 1706), which 
was decidedly in advance of his age. His strictness with regard 
to the communicants themselves evoked the enmity of Bishop 
Morley, of Worcester, who accused him of inculcating ‘‘the 
same thing in other words with that of Auricular Confession” 
—the only difference, in reality, being that he did not uphold 
its necessity. ; 

This booklet certainly displays Richard Baxter in an 
altogether new light, and, by means of various extracts from 
his writings, shows how “ Anglo-Catholic” his teaching was in 
some aspects. Thus, he believed in ‘‘ a Catholic, visible continued 
Church "—‘‘the Church, which is His Body ”’—but not in the 
absolute necessity of episcopacy, although in that of “ minis- 
terial ordination.”” He recognized the value of tradition, and 
upheld the primitive church’s attitude concerning Scriptural in- 
terpretation as opposed to private judgment; he would defend 
the teaching of the Fathers, five Sacraments, the necessity of 
Baptism, and so forth. 

With regard to Confirmation, it is interesting to read his 
defensory words: ‘‘So that the Papists shall have no cause to 
say that we needlessly or erroneously do deny either the name © 
of Confirmation, or the true use and ends of it, or the notional 
title of a sacrament to it in a large (yet not the largest) sense. 
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We affect not to fly further from them than we needs must, 
much less to fly from the ancient practice of ‘the universal 
church” (quoted in Richard Baxter on the Sacraments, p. 69). 

Baxter’s attitude about Penance was surprisingly Catholic. 
He zealously advocated daily examination of conscience and— 
most of all—private Confession of grievous sin, even upholding 
the Catholic distinction between mortal and venial sins. 

-In certain cases he actually imposed confession to a pastor 
before allowing admission to the Lord’s Supper, and said: 
“In flying from their (Roman Catholic) invented way of Con- 
fession, we have lamentably wronged the souls of men, by dis- 
using so much as Christ hath made our duty and necessary, 
and the ancient churches used; and we must use, before it 
will be well with us” (zbid., page 84). 

Apparently Absolution is reserved. to the pastor’s discre- 
tion, and first Communicants should be examined by . their 
ministers; he frequently makes use of the Catholic simile 
about a physician. His scathing attitude towards ‘“‘the Eng- 
lish prelacy”’ over this and kindred matters is quite in Church 
Zimes style! 

Absolution, said he, is no mere declaration but a delivery 
of pardon to the penitent; he upheld ‘‘ Excommunication from 
Catholic Communion” for persistent mortal sin, and maintained 
that such matters were ‘“‘sinfully neglected in the Church of 
England.” He frequently laments over the appalling contem- 
porary neglect of discipline therein. 

With regard to the Communion service, Baxter held that 
the Sacrifice of Calvary is there re-presented (as opposed to 
being renewed—the Holy Mass), believing in some sort of 
spiritual Presence. He misunderstood and denied the awful 
truth of Transubstantiation, erroneously thinking that the 
Fathers had upheld the permanence of the Elements, and that 
the Eastern Churches followed suit. All the same his lan- 
guage concerning Christ’s glorified Body is most beautiful, and 
he makes use of a happy parallel over the sun and its all- 
embracing rays of light. He advocated a constant reception 
of this sacrament, at least every Sunday—then, of course, 
quite the exception—indeed, once a quarter was barely the 
rule. 

Baxter here rises above Puritan gloom and, in his desire to 
secure a joyous service of thanksgiving, boldly taught that 
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“‘Eucharistical worship is the great work of the day” (Sun- 
day), as in the primitive churches. He even advocated non- 
communicating attendance, but, in reality, only to teach people 
to become communicants or to secure conversions of sinners. 

The prevalent neglect of the stipulated daily Morning and 
Evening Prayer in church by ‘the Conformists” had, of 
course, confirmed the objection of Nonconformists to this 
alleged burden.. Baxter evidently wished the Saints’ Days to 
be reobserved, and approved of fasting or abstinence. 

His words concerning the dead are exceedingly consoling, 
and, in a limited sense, he may be said to have advocated 
prayer for their souls. This is the point which St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, in their parish magazine for November, 1903, dis- 
played in a series of extracts headed “Directions about our 
Communion with Holy. Souls Departed, now with ° Christ” 
(edition 1707). The words here quoted are singularly beauti- 
ful, and he specially insists upon the comforting paradox that 
the Dead are in reality Alive—as members of Christ’s Body 
Spiritual. 

Baxter is interesting about church music, liking a cheerful 
service, and we may note how he says the ancient Gregorian 
“singing was liker our saying than to our tunes.” He had no 
objection to a metaphorical use of the words “ priest” and 
“altar,” and in touching language pleaded for pictures of the 
Crucifixion: ‘‘Now we set His picture, wounded and dying, 
before our eyes. . . . And those eyes, through which folly 
and lust hath so often stole into our hearts, shall now be the 
casements to let in the love of our dearest Lord for ever” 
(Saint's Rest, 1. vii. i.) 

He at first, apparently, had refused to condemn the Sign 
of the Cross, or its material erection; the mixed chalice, 
images, or turning to the East; he even seems to have held 
at one tiine that the rubric in reality enjoined the use of ‘“‘the 
cope, alb, and other vestments.” We find him talking about 
“the sad example of King Henry the Eighth’s Reformation, 
and the almost miraculous consumption of the estates of im- 
propriators,” and of how England had been punished for what 
was stolen from the altar. It is delightful to read his condem- 
nation of pew-rents or appropriation of seats—instancing how 
after the Great Fire in London ministers had to preach “in 
inconvenient tabernacles,” the seats consequently soon became 
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taken, and an “eminent esquire” could not get one for a 
fiver ! 

Baxter was consulted—even by royal command—in cases 
of mixed marriages or in the vain hope of stopping conver- 
sions (for example, that of the Lady Anne Lindsay, who after- 
wards became a nun in France). No doubt, after his secession 
he became more pronouncedly Protestant, and this High Church 
booklet scarcely seems to realize that he did deliberately secede 
from Canterbury. 

Although so opposed to the Papacy, Baxter only took up 
this attitude because he honestly thought it was: of medizval 
creation; for his reverence concerning the Primitive Church, 
or Apostolic customs, was profound: “If you find anything in 
God’s worship which the Primitive or Universal Church agreed 
in, you may be sure that it is nothing but what is consistent 
with acceptable worship. For God never rejected the worship 
of the Primitive or Universal Church” (¢did., p. 159). 

Perhaps I may commend these passages to that strange 
phenomenon, the modern Nonconformist conscience; if my 
ancestor had lived in our days of unlimited research, is it not 
quite conceivable he might have resembled John Henry New- 
man? He fearlessly advocated what he believed to be the 
truth, caring nothing for reproach or rebuke: “If the cause I 
defend be not of God, I desire it may fall. If it be, I leave 
it to God how far He will prosper it, and what men shall 
think or say of me. . . . Farewell.” It was this same 
trait which eventually, of course, landed him in Dissent— 
private judgment, wrongly used, leading to its supreme excess. 

Centuries afterwards Richard Baxter’s most direct descen- 
dants both also left the Established Church of England, but 
travelled not along his Via Dolorosa. For they found, like 
many another heir of Puritanism, this Primitive Church had 
believed that Peter spoke by Leo, the Roman Pontiff—apertis 
oculis viderunt. 
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“ BUGGINS: A FRIEND OF THE THRONE.” 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


WiT was an outlying slum of the West End. The 
hour was 8:30, and the Girls’ Club in full 
swing. A factory hand leaned against the piano 
and watched my fingers moving over the keys. 

“JT knoo yer was ’ere,” she said fragmen- 
tarily, “‘cos I ’eard the music dahn the street; an’ sez I ter 
meself, that’s er! sez I, for nobody else ain’t got ’er fingers. 
So I come up.” 

Her appreciation was certainly a tribute. Presently she 
looked up wistfully. 

‘‘Wishes ter Gawd I could play the pianner,” she said 
with much earnestness. ‘“‘I did ’ave some lessons once—’ad 
"em off the lady as lives rahnd the corner.” She paused. 
“But the lessons was 4d. each, so I on’y ’ad two.” And there 
was a world of regret in the admission. 

Hoping to abate her musical zeal, I mentioned a few of 
the difficulties to be overcome before perfection could be 
attained, to all of which Sarah Buggins turned a deaf ear. 

“Me father sez as ’e’ll buy me a pianner some day,” she 
remarked, as if I had been more encouraging. 

‘‘A piano costs a lot of money,” I said tentatively, while 
I gazed at the factory girl’s rags. 

“ Yuss it do,” she confessed; ‘‘ but me father ’ad the offer 
of a pianner last week from some one as didn’t want it.” 

“How much was it?” I asked. 

‘““’e wanted a pund for it,—but it wasn’t new,” added 
Sarah conscientiously. Whereupon my heart went out to the 
old piano that was going for one pound sterling. I could just 
picture it laboring under the disadvantage of a broken leg and 
possibly leaning for support against the damp wall of some 
tenement room in the pathetic endeavor to stave off dissolu- 
tion. Verily, the Muse dies hard! 

“Does your father know anything of pianos?” I asked 
with some hesitation. 
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‘““W’y! my father’s a musician!” said the girl with filial 
pride; ‘an’ ’e plays somethink lovely! Yer dunno’ me 
father?”” She stopped and looked at me in commiseration. 
“Yer ought ter know ’im,” said Sarah, “for ’e’s tiptop. 
Yuss! an’ ’e’s a man of eddication, too. An’ jes’ ter ’ear ’im 
on the cornet—w’y, it’s a fair treat!” 

From that time forward, possibly owing to a community of 
interests, I experienced a sense of kinship for the father of 
Sarah Buggins. This sympathy was further encouraged by the 
many kind messages I received from him: messages that were 
invariably prefaced by the “best respects” of Mr. Buggins. 

Then a day dawned when he invited me to tea. In view 
of his having moved in Society the invitation was perhaps 
inevitable. Yet it was an honor that I had not coveted. To 
be candid I even shrank from it. But one cannot plead an 
engagement for ever, and there came a time when I was forced 
to choose between tea and Mr. Buggins taken collectively— 
and the loss of a meagre popularity. 

Therefore I went to tea at the tenement. It was a stumpy, 
blind street—a sort of morbid excrescence out of the main road, 
and this particular tenement house was more than particularly 
grimy. Its front steps were broken and crumbling, and it 
seemed as if the Spirit of Decay had inserted its clammy 
fingers into the chinks of the walls and eaten away the corners 
of the masonry. The wooden stairs were rotting and many 
balusters were missing, and the balustrade altogether looked so 
elderly and decrepit that I could not help comparing it to an 
ancient person who had lost her teeth. In fact the unhappy 
tenement claimed one’s sympathy as if it were a human thing. 

On each landing tousled heads were thrust out and hastily 
withdrawn. Not that individual interest was abated thereby, 
for I was conscious of eyes peering at me through the chinks 
of the empty door-ways. That I was expected by the sum 
aggregate of the lodgers was evident; and even the strings of 
wet washing that hung suspended from the ceiling seemed to 
drip more vigorously at my approach. 

My invitation was to the. Third Floor front. So I clam- 
bered higher and higher, dodging the washing as best I could. 
Finally I reached my landing and knocked, whereupon the 
door opened and Sarah Buggins drew me into the room. 

The tenement seemed to be suffering from an epidemic of 


. 
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washed linen—the Third Floor front not having escaped the 
infection. At first I. thought we were alone, Sarah and I. 
But standing clear of a wet shirt which had hitherto obstructed 
the view, I was enabled to obtain my: first glimpse of Mr. 
_Buggins. 

He was in his shirt sleeves and a broken brace; while his 
feet were encased in a pair of green carpet-slippers that 
seemed to have fallen victims to the ravages of the moth. 
Mr. Buggins was reclining in a rickety chair with his green 
feet out of the window. 

“Pa!” said Sarah hurriedly, “’ere’s—” 

But Mr. Buggins never stirred. As though unconscious of 
transitory things, he continued to gaze abstractedly between 











‘‘ My FIRST GLIMPSE OF MR. BUGGINS.” 


the flower-pots in which the stalks of last year’s fuchias stood 
up stiff and stark just as when the frost had surprised them. 
Far be it from me to doubt the sincerity of Mr. Buggins’ 
artistic temperament, which would account for such moods of 
mental aberration; for if one is to think great thoughts one 
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‘*MADAM!—WE MEET!” 


must see through this week’s washing and beyond it. It was 
not that which caused my suspicion. It was the coincidence 
that Mr. Buggins gave me just sufficient time to be impressed 
by his attitude of lofty abstraction before he withdrew his 
feet from the window ledge. This he did with great delibera- 
tion, lifting them. down one at a time with a dignity incidental 
to genius. After that he shook himself off the rickety chair 
and drew himself up to his full height. Then, removing the 
cutty pipe from his mouth, he threw back his head and ad- 
dressed me in stentorian tones. 

“Madam!” he ejaculated—“ we meet!” And he grasped 
my hand. 

The melodrama of the situation appealed to me. Hastily I 
rallied my mental forces and awaited developments. 

But Mr. Buggins was silent. He only gazed at me ear- 
nestly. This inspection was thorough and, as I hope, not 


. 
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unsatisfactory; for he finally waved me into a chair with the 
air of a magnate who confers a favor. 

The chair thus indicated had but three available legs, for 
the fourth was too feeble to rely on. And my mind was busy 
with the abstract Laws of Balance as Mr. Buggins took my 
soundings educational and intellectual. 

“My gel ’ere ’as been a-tellin’ me as y’are a musician,” 
he said presently; ‘“‘ been learnin’ the pianner in furring parts, 
I ’ear.” 

I confessed to having studied abroad. 

“Kin yer play any other hinstrument ?” he asked. 

Here it was with diffidence that I mentioned a banjo. Mr. 
Buggins frowned; whereupon I endeavored to retrieve myself 
by saying that my banjo-master was not sanguine as to my 
ability. , But this confidential outrider was nipped in the bud 
by the freezing attitude of my host. To Mr. Buggins a banjo 
was low; it was associated in his mind with Margate and 
periwinkles. Therefore he frowned majestically and waived the 
vulgarity of it, which immediately recalled me to a sense of 
the dignity of music, as apart from the banjo. 

“Now, wot abaht the orgin?’ he demanded. “Kin yer 
play that?” 

I humbly admitted my inability, and that after several 
months of fruitless labor. 

At this Mr. Buggins gained confidence. 

“Ah! the orgin,” he said impressively, “is the King o’ 
hinstruments!’’ He cocked his left eye in ecstasy and a smile 
overspread his unshaven countenance. It was the smile of the 
enthusiast. 

“I plays it,” he remarked, “so I s’pose I oughter know?” 
His tone was suddenly defiant. 

“Certainly,” I acquiesced; whereupon Mr. Buggins was at 
once mollified. 

He then drew up his chair to an imaginary organ and 
rolled up his sleeves with a business-like air. ‘‘ Theer’s the 
notes to think abaht,” he said turning to me, while he ran his 
fingers through the air; ‘‘an’ the stops’—here he made a 
sudden lunge to the right. It was to be presumed that he 
seized upon the coupler, for his voice gained in volume and, 
glancing at me hurriedly over his shoulder, his eyes burned 
with the fire of genius. 
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‘* THE ORGAN WAS A HYPOTHESIS.” 


‘An’ don’t forgit the pedals!” he ejaculated. This was 
actively demonstrated by Mr. Buggins sprawling his feet across 
the pedal-board—which in itself was a mere hypothesis—over 
which he played a fine chromatic passage, heeling and toeing 
it across the floor of the tenement room. The impressiveness 
of this performance was heightened by the musician half shut- 
ting his eyes and humming a vocal accompaniment in quavers. 
‘“‘Theer ain’t no beatin’ the orgin,” said he; “for fust yer 
’ave the singin’-like o’ the ’igh notes, an’ the boomin’ o’ the 
bottom notes, an’ the swellin’ o’ the middle ’uns.”’ 

““No,” said my host in conclusion, “ev yer dunno’ the 
orgin, yer dunno nothink abaht music.” And he glared at me 
with severity. . 

So far there was only one thing that disturbed the com- 
placency of Mr. Buggins, and that was the doubt whether I 
believed a word of it; for my talented musician could no more 
play the organ than I could. He knew this, and he wondered 
if I did. But I maintained an expression of unsophistication 
while he studied me furtively with the tail of his eye. 


. 
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“TI hear you play the cornet?” I said, with a view to 
allaying suspicion. 

“Ye’re right theer!’’ he asserted. For diffidence was not 
cultivated in the tenement. 

“ Ask my gel theer,” he urged, “ef I kin play the cornet 
or no?” 

The daughter, thus appealed to, supported the statement 
with warmth. 

“‘Yuss, they understands music,” said the man, indicating 
with a gesture his wife and family, “though they ain’t got no 
eddication.” This remark was received without rancor. In- 
deed, the self-abasement of the Buggins family aroused my 
interest, until I learnt that Buggins was the star round which 
his family revolved. 

He shook his head. 

“Not but wot theer right enuff in theer way,” he admitted 
magnanimously. ‘“ But bein’ eddicated yerself,” said Mr. Bug- 
gins, ‘‘yer kin understand ’ow I feels.” 

It was the loneliness of genius from which he suffered; but 
not being stricken myself with a like complaint, my sympathy 
was found to be inadequate. 

A pause followed, during which Mrs. Buggins from force of 
habit wiped her grimy face with the end of her apron, and 
then retired into the inner room for the alleged purpose of 
“cleaning herself.” 

So Mr. Buggins reverted to his cornet-playing. ‘‘ Yuss, I 
plays the cornet;—wot say?” he demanded disapprovingly. 
“Yer wants me .to play yer somethink? Well! I dunno ev 
I ’ave a hinstrument by me.” He turned to his daughter. 
“‘ Ain’t got one in the chest o’ drawers, ’ave 1?” 

“No, you ain’t,” said the daughter steadily. 

Mr. Buggins sighed regretfully, and then changed the con- 
versation. 

“T s’pose,” he began irrelevantly, ‘‘that you never knoo as 
I was once a drum-major in the harmy?” This honor having 
hitherto been omitted, Mr. Buggins hastened to enlarge upon 
the social advantages peculiar to such an exalted position. 
‘““An’ yer wouldn't b’lieve,” he added, ‘‘the amount of ’igh 
life yer sees in the Harmy.” 

“How?” was my stolid inquiry. 

“Why! I remembers the day as if ’twas yesterday,” be- 


’ 
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gan Mr. Buggins. “I was jes’ a-walkin’ along the railway 
station—’t were at Aldershot, ev I’m not mistaken—w’en the 
royal train pulls up, an’ ’is Royal ’ighness the Prince 0’ Wales— 
’im wot’s King—’e puts his ’ead aht o’ the winder, an’ seein’ 
me further along, ’e beckons me wif ’is ’and—‘Mr. Buggins 
‘ere!’ sez ’e. An’ with that ’is Royal ’ighness—wot’s now 
King—’e gits aht o’ the kerridge an’’e shakes me be the ’and. 
Then ’e introdooces me to ’er Royal ’ighness the Princess o’ 
Wales, wot was in the railway kerridge undoin’ the lunch- 
basket. So she takes off the lid o’ the basket an’ sez she: 
‘Mr. Buggins! ’ave a sandwich,’ sez she. Wich,” said Mr. 
Buggins, “I was ’appy ter do.” 

Here there was a break in my friend’s narrative. Without 
bestowing a glance upon me he raised his voice angrily and ex- 
tended his lungs. ‘“’Liza!” he roared, “tell this ’ere lady 
ev I lie.” 7 

“Yer don’t, Uriah!” came the voice of his dutiful 
spouse. 

“Yer ’ear thet?” he asked reproachfully. “Yer kin b’lieve 
Mrs. Buggins, I s’pose?” 

Further proof being impossible, I inclined my head to the 
Friend of the Throne, while Mrs. Buggins emerged from the 
inner room with the teapot in her hand. 

On the whole, I think it was a successful tea-party. For 
though my host snubbed me while there, he seems to have 
thought much of me thereafter. Soon after this, however, my 
lot was cast in other lines, and for eighteen months I received 
no news from the tenement. 

But one summer afternoon a visitor was announced—“ Miss 
Buggins” by name. 

Owing to the whirl and rush of life I had meanwhile made 
many new friends, and though the personality of the Buggins 
family remained one of the treasures of memory, the name had 
escaped me, and on entering the room I was surprised to find 
myself face to face with Sarah the factory girl. Her hair was 
in curling-pins, and her hat ornamented with a dreary-looking 
ostrich feather. She shook hands in silence and drew her 
shawl around her. 

I saw that something was amiss. 

“Me father’s bad, an’ ’e wants yer,’ she said with the 
directness of slumland. ‘ Will yer come?”’ 
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she took in washing; 
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“Yes, of course I’ll come,” I answered, 
while a tear trickled down her cheek. 

“‘T’ve been tryin’ ter find yer fur two 
days,” she said huskily, “an’ I didn’t know 


kep’ on arstin’ fur 


yer, so I puts on me hat an’ shawl terday, 
an’ I sez to ’im, ‘Don’t yer take on abaht. 
it, father,’ I sez ter ’im, ‘I’ll find ’er wheer- 
iver she is’—w’ich I ’ave.” 

The girl smiled through her tears, and 
in a few minutes we had set off together 
for the slums. On my arrival I found that 
the tenement looked as dilapidated as ever, 
and the washing still hung from the ceil- 
ing. I was not taken into the front room 
to-day, that being already occupied. For 
when Mrs. Buggins was not out charing, 


and the washing 


had to be done in the Third Floor front, 
though Death stood by with outstretched 


However, Mrs. Buggins left her work for a minute to fol- 


low me into the little back room where the 
sick man lay on the untidy tenement bed. 
His breath came in painful gasps and the 
hand that was laid in mine was almost 
transparent. ; 

“Looks bad, don’t ’e!” said Mrs. Bug- 
gins, by way of introduction; and shaking 
her head she returned to her work. The 
man raised himself feebly on his elbow 
and his eyes seemed to be looking at me 
from beyond the grave. 

“Madam!” he said in a hollow whis- 
per, ““we meet—again!” 

It was as though his ghost had spoken. 
He sank back exhausted on the pillow and 
his lips moved. I bent down to hear. “I 
ain’t the man I were,” he murmured, “ w’en 
last yer see’d me.” He gave a hard, dry 
cough that racked his feeble frame. 








‘*LOOKS BAD, DON’T 'E?” 
SAID MRs. BUGGINS 
PHILOSOPHICALLY. 
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His eyes closed and his fingers worked nervously. So I sat 
down by the bedside and took his hand, while I talked of the 
things that endure, for I saw that his life’s race was nearly 
run, and the Angel of Death was in waiting. 

But the call came not that day, nor the next; for he lin- 
gered on for several days, sometimes weaker and sometimes 
stronger. — 
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‘“WHEER'S YER EDDICATION ?”’ ASKED MR. BUGGINS. 


I remember one day sitting with him when the door 
opened and Sarah’s head was thrust in. ‘ Miss!” she ejacu- 
lated, her face glowing with pride, “wot ’yer think? W’y, 
we was sent a telegrapht yesterday!” Feeble and weak as he 
was, Mr. Buggins sat up in bed and glared at his offspring. 

“Ow dare yer?” he demanded. ‘“Telegrapht! Wheer’s 
yer eddication—the eddication wot I give yer?” He turned 
to me. “It ain’t no use a-tryin’ ter learn ’em. But,” he said 
in a broken voice, “I calls yer hattention ter the fac’ that, as 
long as I were above ground, I taught ’em grammar!” Ex- 
hausted with the effort, he lay back and looked like one dead. 
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“Well, anyhow yer needn’t get so excited abaht it!” ex- 
postulated Sarah, who had resented the interruption. For it. 
was not every day that a telegram came to the tenement. 

I remember noticing some fresh flowers on the mantel- 
piece. 

“ How lovely your roses are!” I exclaimed, while I exam- 
ined a delicate La France, whose beauty was enhanced by the 
surrounding squalor. 

“ Ain’t they ?” exclaimed Sarah with pleasure. 

“You are fond of flowers, are you not?” I asked her. 

. “Yuss, I loves flowers; they like reminds yer o’ the cime- 
tary,” was the unexpected reply. And instinctively I recoiled 
from the rose. 

' The next time I arrived at the tenement I found Sarah 
waiting on the steps. 

“It ain’t safe fur yer ter go up be yerself,” she said 
abruptly. i 

I laughed. ‘Since when?” 

Sarah assumed an air of mystery. “It’s the lady as lives 
under us,” she volunteered ; ‘an’ she sez that if she see’d yer 
goin’ up-stairs agin, she’d insult yer!” 

“TI wonder why?” I asked, for there seemed to be a 
psychological interest involved. 

“’Cos yer ain’t never been ter see ’er,” replied Sarah. 

“But do I know her?” I asked. ; 

‘Dunno’ er as yer knows ’er or not,” was the answer, “but 
she see’d yer once at the Mothers’ Meetin’. An’ yusterd’y 
w’en she knoo as ye’d been ter see me father, she sez ter me 
on the stairs: ‘Sarah Buggins!’ sez she, ‘if that theer lady 
comes agin I’ll insult ’er,’ sez she. An’ she jes’ would,” added 
Sarah, ‘“‘fur she ain’t no class.” 

But whether the insult was to have taken the form of 
dynamite or broomstick I never discovered; for I was 
jealously watched over by the Buggins family, who constituted 
themselves my body-guard. | 

The following day when I got to the little back room I 
found a visitor already there. 

It was Sarah’s rich aunt. 

Aunt Belinda I had frequently heard of, as being a person 
of great affluence. 

“Rich!” commented Sarah. ‘“ W’y! she lives on ’er own 
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money an’ keeps two servants.” The opulence of Aunt Belinda 
was beyond local belief. 

“Now, ain’t it lucky you come?” said Mrs. Buggins on my 
arrival, “fur we was jes’ talkin’ abaht yer”; and forthwith I 
was introduced to Aunt Belinda as the lesser is to the great, 
and the second best chair was offered me. There were only 
two, and Aunt Belinda had the other. She had brought with 
her a basket of dainties for the sick man. This she hastened 
to mention, adding that she could afford the expense of it. 

“Ye’re very good, Belinda,” murmured the invalid. 

“Well, Uriah,” replied his rich sister, “ev things was dif- 
ferent an’ I was pore, I knows as you’d ’elp me.” 

“That I would,” answered the dying man, whose generosity 
was only limited by his poverty. 

“So I sez ter meself,” said Aunt Belinda, ‘‘theer’s Uriah, 
lyin’ sick, I sez, an’ p’raps ’e cud eat a chickin! But,” and 
here she addressed herself to me, “wot wif me gentlemen 
lodgers, an’ wot wif the worry o’ servints an’ one thing or 
another—” she shook her head until the large red rose in her 
bonnet trembled on the end of its stalk—‘‘I’ve been that 
worrited that I could n’t come ’ere afore.” 


. 
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“Yer do ’ave a lot ter see ter,” said Mrs. Buggins respect- 
fully. 

Aunt Belinda held up a pair of fat hands that had been 
squeezed into black kid gloves. ‘Wot it is,” she said with 
impressiveness, “to ’ave a ’ouse an’ servints of yer own, yer 
would n’t never b’lieve!” 

But now she shook off the gloom of her domestic respon- 




















Q. 


‘““NoT YET—'LIzZA!"’ PLEADED THE DYING MAN. 


sibilities and gave me her address. She even expressed a hope 
that I might call upon her—our social equality being taken for 
granted. 

“You jes’ drop in whenever yer like, an’ welcome,” said 
this local aristocrat. And Sarah Buggins sat on the fender 
with her elbows on her knees and looked at me wistfully; for 
invitations were limited at Aunt Belinda’s. 

The next time I climbed up to the Third Floor back Mrs. 
Buggins beckoned me in with a silent finger. The end was at 
hand. The-dying man stirred restlessly and the beads of cold 
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perspiration stood on his forehead. He tried to speak, though 
his voice failed him. But I knew that he could hear what I 
said to him, for from time to time he made a motion of assent. 
‘ Meanwhile Mrs. Buggins sat on the fender and watched him. 
Then she shook her head gloomily. 

“°E’s goin’!”’ she said aloud, “ an’ that’s sure an’ certain.” 

The dying man opened his eyes. ‘“’Liza—not yet!” he 
murmured appealingly,—‘“ not yet—’Liza.” 

“Now, Uriah!” said Mrs. Buggins with a firmness just 
tempered with forbearance, ‘‘ wot do you know abaht it? 
Think as.the doctor don’t know ’is business? W’y ’twas on’y 
yusterd’y as ’e see’d yer, an’ ’e sez ter me afterwards on the 
landin’ ahtside theer—‘ Mrs. Buggins,! sez ’e’—an’ a nice- 
spoken young man ’e were—‘ Mrs. Buggins,’ ’e sez, ‘I’m sorry 
fur yer, very sorry,’ sez ’e, ‘but ’e’s goin’.” Now them was ’is 
very words: ’e’s goin’! An’,” said Mrs. Buggins looking 
reproachfully at her husband, “it ain’t fur sich as you ter say 
contrariwise.” 

Here I made an imploring gesture, which Mrs. Buggins half 
resented. 

“Thet’s all very well, miss,” she admitted, ‘‘but it ain’t 
my way. I’m Jack Blunt, as the sayin’ is, an’ I likes ter 
talk me mind. An’ yer can’t get away from fac’s do wot yer 
will. Fur, ’owever yer takes it, a funeral is a ’eavy expense.” 

I glanced atthe emaciated form on the bed, and as I 
watched him struggling to live, I shrank back from the realism 
of the tenement. The man’s brows were contracted as if in 
pain, and his breath came fitfully, but his lips were closed and 
he held his peace. 

“Yuss,” continued Mrs. Buggins, ‘‘a ’eavy expense, an’ 
who’s a-goin’ ter pay fur it, I dunno’. Fur yer must bury 
’im decent! An’ it ain’t as if ’e b’longed to a burial club— 
wich ’e don’t, wuss luck !—so we’d ’ave ter be content wif two 
’orses an’ ’ave things quiet-like.” Here Mrs. Buggins sighed 
regretfully. ‘Then theer’s the corfin ter pay fur,” ticking it 
off on the ends of her fingers, “‘an’ the ’earse. An’ of course 
you ’ave ter give some sort o’ victuals ter the mourners, an’ 
wheer’s the money ter come from? That’s wot I wants ter 
know ?” 

Mrs. Buggins was a practical person. But absorbing as this 
financial problem undoubtedly was, my eyes were fixed on the 
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‘‘THEN THEER'S THE CORFIN TER PAY FUR—AN’ THE 'EARSE,"’ 
SAID Mrs. BUGGINS. 





dying man, who was battling. for breath, and his whispered 
appeal “’Liza! not yet,” found an echo deep down in my 
heart. 

Mrs. Buggins, however, continued her soliloquy. ‘“ Yuss, 
these is the things yer ’ave ter think abaht,” said she with 
philosophy; ‘‘an’ likewise ter pay fur,” she added. ‘“ An’ 
then—w’y lord love yer!” she ejaculated, suddenly realizing 
that the chief item of expenditure had been omitted—“ Blest 
ev I ain’t forgot me black!” 

She ceased speaking and gazed into space, and I could see 
that her mind was busy with detail. Would it be a two-horse 
funeral? or could she raise enough money, after all, for the 
four horses? What funeral meats would she cook? How many 
could she pay for? What of mourning coaches? And how 
about a china wreath for the coffin?—for it must be a decent 
burial. Then, of course, there was her “black.” How long 
would the dressmaker take to make it? It must have crape 
on it; but what style should she choose? Would the old 
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crape bonnet bear re-trimming? she wondered, or must she 
buy a new one? . . . But her reflections were interrupted 
by the rustling of an Angel’s wing, and the Voices of the Nine 
Choirs became hushed while a human soul stood at the Bar of 
Eternity. 

It was some. days later. The coffin had been nailed down, 
and the mourners had arrived. Mrs. Buggins was arrayed in her 
new black dress, and the old brown shawl was drawn across 
her shoulders. The funeral mutes were carrying the dead down 
the tenement stairs, and Mrs. Buggins followed next as chief 
mourner. All the neighbors had collected into whispering 
groups, and stood watching at their several doorways. 

“°F were a good man—as men goes,” said one. “ Ain’t it 
wonderful ’ow she bears up,” said another. ‘Ah! poor thing!” 
said the rest. And the widow, feeling that the moment of her 
life had come—for in the slums it is not the wedding but the 
funeral that counts—walked with head erect and stepped into 
the first coach with an assumption of dignity. From hence- 
forth everything would date from to-day. For what the He- 
gira is to the devout Mohammedan, the burial is to the widow 
of slumland. 

So Mr. Buggins was laid to his rest, and amongst the 
mourners who stood by the grave there was found no repre- 
sentative of Royalty. 

For the ways of man are strange and unstable, and lo! 
Mr. Buggins had been forgotten at the Court of St. James. 
‘‘ Eheu !—sic transit gloria mundi!” 
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“FOLLOW THOU ME.” 


John xxi. 22. 


BY SISTER M. WILFRED, O.S.B. 
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AOW lovely are Thy Feet upon the hills, 

O my Belovéd! Lo the crystal rills 

Of living water gush beneath Thy tread 

To give back life to that which erst was dead, 
And more abundant life to them that live. 

For Thou, who lovest all, art fain to give 

That A// which is Thyself, a gift as free 

As air or light, to all who ask of Thee. 

Along the rugged thorn-set path, where’er 

Thy nail-pierced Feet find rest, spring up the fair, 
Sweet flowers of sacrifice. ‘‘ Incline Thine ear.’’ 

Thou sayest ‘‘ follow Me.’’ Ah! Lord most dear, 

Thou knowest well how weak I am and frail, 

How to the dust I cleave, how mine eyes fail 

With looking upward! And shall such as I 

Walk in the heights with Thee? Hear how I cry 

To Thee, halt, maimed, half dead! It were more meet, 
Low in the dust, to lie beneath Thy Feet. 





II. 


He who loves best fears neither depth nor height! 
Humbly he scans as in his Master’s sight 

His misery and sin! Yet, at His call 

(Leaning on his Belovéd, lest he fall), 

He rises quickly and with willing feet 

Hastens to do His Will and to complete 

His given task ere night’s soft shadows come— 
The call to rest in his eternal home. 
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IRISH FAIRY AND FOLK TALES. 


BY CHARLES WELSH. 


HE history of Ireland and of the Irish people 
dates back from a very remote antiquity; in- 
deed, its beginnings are lost in the twilight of 
fable, but its language, as Mr. Douglas Hyde 
says, ‘“‘has left the clearest, most luminous, and 

most consecutive literary track behind it of any of the ver- 
nacular tongues,” excepting the Greek. 

Linguistically speaking, the Celtic people are a branch of 
the great Aryan race. The Irish are part of a vast Indo- 
European family which countless ages ago spread to the West 
over a great part of Europe. The Gaelic language has roots 
which go far down towards the parent stock; its literature, 
consequently, is of the utmost interest and value to those who 
seek to read the riddle of the past and to push back the 
horizon of knowledge concerning it. The reader will not, 
therefore, be surprised to learn that the Irish Fairy Tales and 
Folk Stories are among the oldest of those of any of the 
European races. “Of all the traces that man in his earliest 
period has left behind him,” says Mr. Douglas Hyde in his 
Beside the Fire, “there is nothing except a few drilled stones 
or flint arrowheads that approaches the antiquity of these 
tales.” 

And although they have many counterparts in other lan- 
guages, which would seem to indicate a common origin in the 
far off past—notably in Oriental Folk Lore—the spirit of the 
race is enshrined in them in a more characteristic and striking _ 
degree, perhaps, than in the fairy tales and folk lore of any 
other country. This is doubtless due to their preservation in 
the ancient Gaelic; to the fact that the wandering bard has 
lingered longer in Ireland than elsewhere, and to the fact that 
the professional story-teller, although fast disappearing, is not 
yet entirely extinct in that country. 

Story-telling has always been a favorite amusement of the 
Celtic race. In ancient times the professional story-tellers 
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were classified, and were called, according to their rank, 
ollaves, shanachies, filés, or bards. Their duty was to recite 
old tales, poems, and descriptions of historical] events in prose 
or verse at the festive gatherings of the people. They were 
especially educated and trained for this profession, which was 
looked upon as a dignified and important one, and they were 
treated with consideration and amply rewarded wherever they 
went. 

It is recorded how the story-tellers used to gather together 
of an evening, and if any had a different version from the 
others they would all recite theirs and vote, and the man who 
had varied would have to abide by their verdict. In this way 
stories have been handed down with such accuracy that the 
long tale of Dierdre was, in the earlier decades of the eigh- 
teenth century, told almost word for word, as in the very 
ancient MSS. in the Royal Dublin Society. In one case only 
it varied, and then the MS. was obviously wrong—a passage 
had been forgotten by the copyist. But this accuracy is rather 
in the folk and bardic tales than in the fairy legends, for these 
vary widely, being usually adapted to some neighboring vil- 
lage or local fairy-seeing celebrity. 

While the Irish fairy tales and folk tales are among the 
oldest in the world, they are also the most numerous and 
diversified. Many collectors have classified them more or less. 
The following will give an idea of the main grouping: 

There are ‘‘ The Sociable Fairies,” who go about in troops, 
and quarrel, and make love, much as men and women do. 
They are land fairies or Sheoques (Ir. Stdheog, ‘‘a little fairy ’’) 
and water fairies or Merrows (Ir. Moruadh, ‘‘a sea-maid’’), 

The Sheoques haunt the sacred thorn bushes and the green 
raths or royalties—those little fields circled by ditches, and 
supposed to be ancient fortifications and sheepfolds. Many a 

mortal they are said to have enticed into their dim world. 
’ Many have listened to their fairy music, till human cares and 
joys drifted from them and they became great seers, or “ Fairy 
Doctors,” or musicians, or poets like Carolan, who is said to 
have gathered his tunes while sleeping on a fairy rath; or 
else they died in a year and a day, to live ever after among 
the fairies. The Sheoques occasionally steal children and leave 
a withered fairy, a thousand or maybe two thousand years old, 
instead. 
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The Merrows sometimes come out of the sea in the shape 
of little hornless cows. In their own shape they have fishes’ 
tails and wear a red cap, called in Irish cohuleen driuth. The 
men among them have green teeth, green hair, pigs’ eyes, and 
red noses; but their women are beautiful and sometimes prefer 
handsome fishermen to their green-haired lovers. 

“The Solitary Fairies” are mostly gloomy and terrible. 
Among them are: 

The Lepricaun (Ir. Leith bhrogan ; t.e., the one shoemaker). 
He is seen sitting under a hedge mending a shoe, and whoso 
catches him can make him deliver up his crocks of gold, for 
he is a miser of great wealth; but if you take your eyes off 
him he vanishes like smoke. He wears a red coat with seven 
buttons in each row, and a cocked hat, on the point of which 
he sometimes spins like a top. In Donegal he goes clad ina 
great frieze coat. 

The Cluricaun’s (Ir. Clobhair-cean in O’Kearney) occupations 
are robbing wine-cellars and riding sheep and shepherd’s dogs 
for a livelong night, until the morning finds them panting and 
mud-covered. 

The Gonconer or Ganconagh (Ir. Gean canogh,; t.¢., love- 
talker) is a creature of the Lepricaun type, but a great idler. 
He appears in lonely valleys, pipe in mouth, and spends his 
time in making love to shepherdesses and milkmaids. 

The Far Darrig (Ir. Fear Dearg ; t.e., red man) is the prac- 
tical joker of the other world. He presides over evil dreams. 

The Pooka (Ir. Puca, a word derived by some from foc, a 
he-goat) is of the family of the nightmare. His shape is 
usually that of a horse, a bull, a goat, eagle, or ass. His de- 
light is to get a rider, with whom he rushes through ditches 
and rivers and over mountains, and whom he shakes off in the 
gray of the morning. Especially does he love to plague a 
drunkard; a drunkard’s sleep is his kingdom. At times he 
takes more unexpected forms than those of beast or bird. 

The Dullahan has no head, or carries it under_his arm. 
He is often seen driving a black coach called coach-a-bower 
(Ir. Cotte-bodhar), drawn by headless horses. It rumbles to 
your door, and if you open it a basin of blood is thrown in 
' your face. It is an omen of death to the houses where it 
pauses. 

The Leanhaun Shee (Ir. Leanhaun sidhe ; t.e., fairy mistress) 
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seeks the love of men. If they refuse, she is their slave; if 
they consent, they are hers, and can only escape by finding 
one to take their place. Her lovers waste away, for she lives 
on their life. 

The Far Gorta (man of hunger) is an emancipated fairy 
that goes through the land in famine time, begging and bring- 
ing good luck to the giver. 

The Banshee (Ir. Bean-sidhe ; i. e., fairy woman) is a sociable 
fairy grown solitary through much sorrow. The name cor- 
responds to the less common Far Shee (Ir. Fear Sidhe), a man 
fairy. She wails, as. most people know, over the death of a 
member of some old Irish family. 

There are also the House Spirits; the Water Sherie, a 
kind of will-o’-the-wisp; the Sowlth, a formless luminous 
creature; the Pastha (piastbestia); the lake dragon, a guardian 
of hidden treasure; and the Bo men fairies, who destroy the 
unwary; and there is the great tribe of ghosts called Thivishes 
in some parts. 

And there is fairy poetry as well, and of which not a little 
is to be found in the works of the Irish poets from William 
Allingham to William Butler Yeats. But it is not so abundant 
as one might expect. The ancient myths and legends and the 
half mythical history of Ireland and her manifold wrongs and 
sufferings seem to have appealed more to the Irish poetical 
spirit. 

The very first collection of Fairy Tales and Folk Tales are, 
of course, to be found in the old chapbooks. ‘“ They are,” 
says Mr. W. B. Yeats, “to be found brown with turf smoke 
on cottage shelves, and are, or were, sold on every hand by 
the pedlars, but cannot be found in any library of this city of 
the Sassanach (London). ‘The Royal Fairy Tales,’ ‘The 
Hibernian Tales,’ and ‘The Legends of the Fairies’ are the 
fairy literature of the people.” 

Of a certain volume of the “ Hibernian Tales” Thackeray 
writes pleasantly in his /rish Sketch Book, remarking: ‘So 
great is the superiority of the old stories over the new, in 
fancy, dramatic interest, and humor, that one can’t help fancy- 
ing that Hibernia must have. been a very superior country to 
Ireland.” 

“These Hibernian novels, too,” he continues, “are evidently 
intended for the hedge-school universities. They have the 
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old tricks and some of the old plots that one has read in many 
popular legends of almost all countries, European and Eastern; 
successful cunning is the great virtue applauded; and the 
heroes pass through a thousand wild extravagant dangers 
such as could only have been invented when art was young 
and faith was large. And, as the honest old author of the 
tales says ‘they are suited to the meanest as well as to the 
highest capacity, tending both to improve the fancy and enrich 
the mind,’ let us conclude the night’s entertainment «by read- 
ing one or two of them, and reposing after the doleful tragedy 
which has been represented. The ‘Black Thief’ is worthy of 
the Arabian Nights, 1 think—as wild and odd as an Eastern 
tale. . . . Not a little does it add to these tales that one 
feels, as one reads them, that the writer must have believed in 
his heart what he told; you see the tremor, as it were, and the 
wild look of the eyes, as he sits in his corner and recites and 
peers wistfully around lest the spirits he talks of be really at 
hand.” And after telling us the chapbook version of the 
story of “‘ Hudden Dudden and Donald,” and of “‘ The Spaeman,” 
he says, ‘‘and so we shut up the hedge-school library, and 
close the ‘Galway Nights’ Entertainments’; they are not as 
amusing as Almack, to be su’e, but many a lady who has her 
opera box in London has listened to a piper in Ireland.” 

It is significant of how Ireland’s contribution to English 
literature in every department has been ignored by the Eng- 
lish, and in consequence by the entire literary world, that in 
the two great collections of chapbooks made by the elder 
and the younger Boswell, which are now in the library of 
Harvard University, there are scarcely any of Irish origin, 
though England and Scotland are fully represented; and yet, 
during the period covered by these collections, as these remarks 
by Thackeray and W. B. Yeats would indicate, her output of 
this literature was as large as, if not larger than, that of 
either England or Scotland. If it had not been for a certain 
purchase made by Thackeray at Ennis when on his tour 
through Ireland, and for a certain rainy day in Galway about 
1840, the English people might never have known that the 
Irish people had their chapbooks from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century as well as the people of almost all other 
European countries. 

The systematic collection of Celtic folk-tales began in 
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Ireland as early as 1825, with T. Crofton Croker’s “ Fairy 
Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland.” Among the 
novelists and tale-writers of the schools of Miss Edgeworth and 
Lever folk-tales were occasionally utilized, as by Carleton in 
his “‘ Traits and Stories,” by S. Lover in his “ Legends and 
Stories,” and by G. Griffin in his “Tales of a Jury-Room.” 
These all tell their tales in the manner of the stage Irishman. 
Patrick Kennedy, a Dublin bookseller, printed about one hundred 
folk and’ hero-tales and drolis in his “‘Legendary Fictions of 
the Irish Celts,” 1866; ‘“ Fireside Stories of Ireland,” 1870; 
and “ Bardic Stories of Ireland,” 1871. Lady Wilde has told 
many folk-tales very effectively in her ‘“ Ancient Legends of 
Ireland,” 1887. Mr. J. Curtin’s “Myths and Folk-Tales of 
Ireland,” 1890, must not be forgotten. Douglas Hyde has 
published in ‘‘ Beside the Fireside,’ 1891, English versions of 
some of the stories he had published in the original Irish in 
his “ Leahbar Sgeulaighteachta,” Dublin, 1889. Miss Maclin- 
toch has published many various periodicals during the past 
twenty years, a period which has been remarkably fruitful in 
active workers in this hitherto comparatively untilled field. P. 
W. Joyce’s “Old Celtic Romances”;-W. Larminie’s ‘ West 
Irish Folk Tales”; P. J. McCall’s ‘“‘ Fenian Nights’ Entertain- 
ments”; Seumas MacManus’ ‘Donegal Fairy Tales”; D. 
Deeney’s “‘ Peasant Lore from Gaelic Ireland,” and many other 
books, too numerous to mention, are rich in material of, this 
kind. But Dr. Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory, and W. B. Yeats 
have done more than ali to reveal to us “‘the old weird world 
which sleeps in Irish lore.” They know the people of Ireland 
thoroughly, and in their works they give us not only the folk 
and fairy tales of the people, but they make us feel how entirely 
they enter into and pervade and influence their every-day 
lives. 

One reason, perhaps, why the Irish people are as a rule so 
supremely gifted with the power of poetical self-expression, 
why they are endowed with so rich and luxurious a fancy, is 
because for centuries they have been nourished on such a 
wealth of fairy tales and wonder stories as is exceeded by no 
other literature of the world. 

But, on the other hand, the simple-minded, poetical nature 
of the people, and the curious, undefinable, mystical character 
which so often underlies its wonderful ready alertness, is the 
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right soil for that crop of wonder tales and fairy lore which 
has flourished for centuries as in no other country. 

Emerson says: ‘‘ What nature at one time provides for use, 
she afterwards turns to ornament”; and Herbert Spencer, fol- 
lowing out this idea, remarks that “The fairy lore, which in: 
times past was matter of grave belief and held sway over peo- 
ple’s conduct, has since been transformed into ornament for 
‘The Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘The Tempest,’ ‘The Fairy 
Queen,’ and endless small tales and poems; and still affords 
subjects for children’s story-books, amuses boys and girls, and 
becomes matter for jocose allusion.” 

Sir Walter Scott also says, in a note to “The Lady of the 
Lake”: ‘‘ The mythology of one period would appear to pass 
into the romance of the next, and that into the nursery tales 
of subsequent ages’; and Max Miiller, in his Chips from a 
German Workshop, says: ‘‘The gods of ancient mythology 
were changed into the demigods and heroes of ancient epic 
poetry, and these demigods and heroes again become at a 
later age the principal characters of our nursery tales.” 

In just the same way many of the Irish Folk Tales are the 
detritus of the Ancient Bardic Stories, and we can see this 
detrition in actual process in Ireland to-day, where the belief 
in the fairies and legends still exists in the minds of many of 
the older folks. As Lady Wilde says in her introduction to 
Irish Legends: ‘‘ With the highly sensitive organization of their 
race, it is not wonderful that the people live habitually under 
the shadow and dread of invisible powers which, whether 
working for good or evil, are awful and mysterious to the 
uncultured mind that sees only the strange results produced 
by certain forces, but knows nothing of the approximate 
causes.” And so Tir-nan-og, the country of the young, the 
place where you will get happiness for a penny, so cheap and 
common will it be, is still devoutly believed in by many to 
whom Hy Braesill, the Island of the Blest, is also pris 
more than a name. 

And it is not a little curious to note in this connection 
that, while the fairy tales of other lands have long been the 
natural literature of childhood, it is only in later years that 
even in Ireland itself Irish fairy tales, folk lore, wonder tales, 
and hero stories have figured in books especially made for 
young people. 

VOL. LXXIX.—49 
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The fairy tales and folk lore of Ireland should have a special 
interest not alone for Irish-Americans, but for that greater 
American nation which is being evolved out of the mixture of 
the blood of all the races of the world, to-day. We inherit, 
we are infused by, and we are transmuting into terms of 
national individuality, all the romance, all the culture, all the 
art, and ali the literature of the past, of all the nations of the 
world. 

And when this individuality shall have been achieved, we 
shall have a culture which will be distinctly American; we 
shall have an art. which will be distinctly American; we shall 
have.a literature which will be distinctly American. 

There has entered, and there will enter, into the composi- 
tion of this new and individual race a greater infusion of the 
Celtic element than of any other, and it is therefore of the 
highest importance that the literature in which this element 
has been cradled, the literature to which the Celtic spirit 
responds most quickly and with the happiest results, should 
form part of the mental nourishment of our young people, in 
the form of the fairy tales and folk lore of Ireland. : 

We have given our children freely for the last two hundred 
years of the English Mother Goose rhymes and fairy tales, of 
the German, and even of the Norse fairy tales and romances— 
much of the content and idea of which is: remote, and to 
which, because of race-inherited feelings and tendencies, they 
cannot respond—while we have left unheeded the vast trea- 
sures which exist in Irish fairy literature—a literature which 
makes the strongest appeal to the largest ingredient in the 
composition of the new American race which is being evolved. 
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A LITTLE JOURNEY IN THE SCHWARZWALD. 


BY ESTELLE McCLOSKEY DASCHBACH. 


saieHEN I gave the guard my ticket and told him 
% that I wished. to go to Konigsfeld the conster- 
nation on his jolly face was slightly disconcert- 
ing. 
¥ “‘Konigsfeld, Fraulein?” he demanded. 

iy ‘Sen, Kénigsfeld, ” I repeated. 

“But there is nothing for the Fraulein to see at Konigs- 
feld,” he persisted with that polite tenacity so characteristic of 
his countrymen. 

I did not tell him that my reason for going to Kénigsfeld 
was because there was nothing to be seen. ‘A small Mora- 
vian settlement with about three hundred inhabitants” was all 
the information my guide book offered. It was enough to 
determine me. Ever since I came to Germany I had been 
looking for a small settlement of about three hundred inhabi- 
tants. I was sure I should find it in the Black Forest, but so 
far every village or hamlet possessed some waterfall or clock- 
making industry to attract the tourist. Hotels, starred and 
unstarred, were numerous enough to indicate that the water- 
falls and clocks proved strong allurements. Not a hotel or inn 
was mentioned under Konigsfeld, however, so the guard’s 
efforts to deter me were unavailing. 

“The Fraulein has friends at Peterzell to drive her out to 
Konigsfeld? Is it not so?” he questioned. 

No, I had no friends; but I trusted to my purse and the 
kind hearts-of the people of Peterzell to see that I reached 
the little village, which was three miles from the railroad sta- 
tion. i 

Perplexedly mopping his brow, the guard turned away, and 
I was left at last to the enjoyment of the beautiful country 
through which the train was speeding. The forests on both 
sides seemed never-ending. Older and darker and deeper even 
than their name suggests, the shadowy woods stretched in ris- 
ing slopes to the rounded hills in the distance. No sign of 
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life disturbed their solemnity and peace. The rushing train 
was so little a part of the great, green grove that it seemed 
unable to stir so much as a leaf on a tree. 

However, I was not to be left to undisturbed delight in the 
beauty of the scene, for the” guard reappeared with his face 
fairly beaming. The cause of his elation he hastened to make 
known. Three Moravian sisters were on the train, also bound 
for Kénigsfeld. There would be a coach to meet them, and I 
was welcome to a seat in it. The enthusiasm of this worthy 
official at his happy solution of my difficulty knew no bounds. 
He hovered near me during the next half hour as if he feared 
I might escape him and defeat his happily adjusted plans. At 
last he had the satisfaction of telling me, with manifest delight, 
that the next station was Peterzell. As the place was too 
small even for a “‘ Gepacktrager” to find business lucrative, the 
guard himself picked up my big carry-all—that happy inven- 
tion of the Germans to circumvent baggage fees—and rushed 
off with it to three black-robed, white-capped women on the 
platform. 

“Here is the Fraulein,” he explained hastily as - he 
dropped my belongings. at their feet. And turning to me, 
“ Adieu, Fraulein,” he exclaimed, ‘the sisters will take care 
of you. Adieu.” 

The. sisters smiled upon me with benevolence and each one 
shook me by the hand. Then we all climbed into a big black 
coach. The Kutscher stowed away four carry-alls, mounted his 
seat, and we started. The sisters spoke no English, but one of 
them proudly drew a German-English lesson book from her 
capacious pocket, and told me she was studying my language 
with the expectation of teaching it. My German was indiffer- 
ent; but feeling myself a guest of my three companions I 
made strenuous efforts to take part in polite conversation. I 
several times agreed that the scenery was indeed wunderschon, 
and that Hamburg, their native city, was sehr interessant. 
With growing confidence I tried to explain why I wished to 
go to Kénigsfeld, and at last confided to them my presump- 
tuous hope that some kind villager might be found to take me 
into the bosom of his family and spare me the ceremonious 
hospitality of the village inn. At this the three sisters leaned 
forward and exclaimed breathlessly, ‘‘You have yet no place 
engaged ?” 
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“No,” I replied, smiling at their concern. 

‘* Ach,” they cried, throwing up their hands in dismay, 
“then you cannot go to Kénigsfeld. Every room in the 
Gasthaus, every bed in every dwelling, is engaged, for the 
Moravians from al] over Germany are assembled there—is it 
not so, Kutscher ?” : 

The coachman had stopped his horses and with impassive 
face confirmed their assertions. 

“You must spend the night at Peterzell, Fraulein,” the 
sisters declared. Without further words the coachman turned 
his horses back in the direction of Peterzell. 

I was not pleased at the summary way in which matters 
were taken out of my. hands. Ever since I came to the 
Fatherland I had been protesting against the paternalism with 
which every native insisted upon favoring me. But this time 
my protests were in vain, and in anything but a resigned mood 
I was driven back to Peterzell. There was nothing at Peter- 
zell but a telegraph station and an inn. The inn stood out on 
the public road, a small, dingy brick building with curtainless 
windows and a broken outside staircase. With my spirit rebel- 
ling at every step, I mounted the staircase and pulled at the 
knocker. That was broken too, so I gave a feeble rap on the 
door. It was opened with a jerk, and the most disagreeable- 
looking woman I had seen in Germany confronted me. My 
heart sank and I looked back helplessly at the coach from 
which Fate in three white caps was poking out. Fate thought 
that my vocabulary, not my courage, had failed me, and 
bravely came to my assistance. 

“The Fraulein wishes a bed for the night—she can remain 
here? Was kostet?”’ 

““ Kein Platz,” muttered the inn-keeper, and shut the door 
with a bang. 

‘‘ Ach,” shrieked the sisters, ‘“‘ what for rudeness 

“Ach,” 1 replied inaudibly, “what for luck!” I ran down 
the steps and clambered into the coach again. " 

““Go on,” I called to the coachman. “If no one in Koénigs- 
feld will take me in, I shall pass the night in the forest.” 

“No, no, Fraulein, that would be impossible,’’ remonstrated 
my three friends. 

“Insects,” said one, shaking her head. 


“Perhaps brigands,” added another. 
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“Cold in your head,” cried the third, pointing to her éars, 
which were stuffed with cotton. 

My practical companions would not have understood, had I 
told them, that ever since I had read Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Travels with a Donkey 1 longed to spend a night out of doors. 
Here at last was an opportunity. I recalled his beautiful 
description of the peace and stillness of a solitary night under 
the stars, the sounds which but accentuate the silence, and the 
great throb of dawning day. I forgot my companions and their 
tragic distress over my predicament. There was the deep, 
shadowy forest. The air was fragrant with pine, and a smooth 
carpet of pungent needles offered sweet repose. 

“If the Fraulein wishes she may have a room in my house. 
My daughter will care for her,” quoth the coachman without 
turning his head. 

The sisters accepted for me with alacrity. They smiled and 
nodded and congratulated one another. “All right,” laughed 
the English student. Then they closed their eyes and bobbed 
their heads in sleep during the remainder of the journey, while 
I sighed regretfully for the night in the forest I was not yet 
to know. 

It was dark when the coachman stopped in front of a low, 
rambling house. The sisters awoke, shook hands with me, 
wished me luck and happiness, picked up their umbrellas and 
carry-alls, and left me alone in the coach. For a few minutes 
more the horses jogged on. Then they halted and with never 
a word of explanation the coachman helped me out. 

We had stopped before a small, newly-built house, in the 
door of which stood a young girl. She hurried out and at a 
mumbled word from her father led me wp the steps. The 
daughter proved to be as loquacious as the father was taciturn. 
She wished to know, as she took me to my room, whence I 
had come and whither I was going? Was I an orphan or 
were my parents living? Both? How many brothers and 
sisters had I, and what were the ages of each? Was America 
very big, and did I live in New York? How much did my 
hat cost, and what did I pay for my shoes? 

Laconic answers failed to stem the stream of questions so I 
resignedly suffered the “story of my life” to be wrested from 
me. During the catechism the girl made the bed. She laid 
upon the canvas slats a high feather mattress, buttoned into a 
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clean muslin case. At the head of the bed she placed two 
great pillows, one on top of the other. A thick blanket, which 
was also encased in white muslin, was spread over the mattress, 
and the whole crowned by a second huge feather bed. Against 
the latter I protested, but I was warned that the nights were 
cold in the forest and there would be need of warm covers. 
Sure enough a few hours later I shiveringly groped for the dis- 
carded mountain of feathers and gladly buried myself under it. 

Early next morning, before the village was awake, I walked 
down the main road past the small, one-storied houses and 
their trim little gardens. Two old women passed me on their 
way to Peterzell. On their heads they carried big baskets of 
green lettuce and berries. 

“Guten Tag,” they greeted me, but without a smile. They 
are not a happy-looking people, the German peasants. Life 
seems to be all seriousness to them. The women with their 
leathery skin, dull eyes, and brawny figures show the effects of 
long years of never-ending toil. Even the men, whose burdens 
seem to be carried by their wives, take their beer soberly and 
sadly. 

From the door of the Gasthof Brider Gemeinde came the 
fragrance of coffee, so I entered the Spezse-saal, where a few 
early risers were taking breakfast. I chose a table where I 
might sit with my back to the other guests. I am fastidious 
enough to dislike the noisy delight with which a German eats 
his rolls after sopping them in his coffee. Besides, the place I 
chose commanded a view of the veranda and garden. Boxes 
filled. with old-fashioned roses and sweet-smelling verbenas 
were placed in the windows and on the railing of the wide 
porch. In the garden were fragrant shrubs and thick vines. ’ 

Across the road from the inn was a shop where the handi- 
work of the Moravians is sold—baskets, carved woods, and 
cuckoo clocks. I was idly wondering if I should have the 
strength of mind to leave the Black Forest without buying a 
cuckoo clock, for which I have above all other clocks a special 
aversion, when the waitress came and I paid for my breakfast. 
Eighty pfennigs! And I had eaten rolls, unsalted butter, and 
honey with the appetite of a school-boy. The girl who had 
served me so bountifully told me that the profits from the shop 
across the way went to extend the missionary work of the 
society, which maintained in the village a large home for mis- 
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sionary students and retired missionaries. She pointed out 
this building and then called my attention to the house adjoin- 
ing, a large, low, sunny structure with vines and roses climbing 
over it. “‘ That,” she said, “is the Wittwenhaus, or home for 
widows.” Every widow has her own two rooms and the use 
of a common kitchen. Near by was the Schwesternhaus, for 
unmarried women. These sisters have separate bed-rooms, but 
general dining-rooms and sitting-rooms. They sell bread and 
cakes, fine sewing and embroidery. For many years a small 
school flourished in connection with the Schwesternhaus, where 
instruction in cooking, sewing, laundering, and other branches 
of domestic art was given for a trifling sum. 

When I left the Gasthaus church bells were ringing and a 
group of persons, who looked as if they might be going to 
church, were trudging up the road. I followed them and pres- 
ently came to a plain building, which looked more like a 
school-house than a church. On the door hung an advertise- 
ment of lost articles which could be claimed at the post-office: - 
a pair of gloves, a pocket-knife, a string of beads. With the 
temerity characteristic of my countrymen, I entered a large, 
well-lighted room with an organ and a raised desk at ‘ oppo- 
site ends. White curtains shaded the windows, but there was 
no other decoration. At a small melodeon in front of the 
desk sat one of the sisters. Her hands were hard and knotty, 
but her face was beautiful. Her black dress and white linen 
cap accentuated the spirituality of a countenance purified by 
plain living and high thinking. It is a type not common 
among the Germans. 

I was so engrossed in the characteristics of those about me 
that I failed to observe that the men and women occupied 
opposite sides of the aisle, and of course I was on the wrong 
side. A benevolent old lady with a purple rose in her bonnet 
called my attention to the blunder and made room for me 
beside her. 

The minister took his place at the desk. There were no 
hymn books, so the congregation repeated the hymn after the 
minister, line for line, which was scarcely necessary in this in- 
stance, for the hymn sung was that one so dear to Protestant 
Germany : 

“Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Eine gute Wehr und Waffe.” 
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The Lord’s Prayer and a short talk by the minister followed. 
His language was not a dialect, but the pure, correct con- 
struction of literary German. I learned later that the Mora- 
vians are noted for the purity of their speech and the high 
standard of their scholarship. 

The morning service lasted about half an hour. There is 
no evening service except on Saturday, when at eight o’clock 
all the people assemble at the Schlusswoche devotion to give 
thanks for the close of the week. This is in reality but a song 
service with prayers and litany. One petition of the Moravian 
litany has lingered long in my mind. It is the oft-quoted, 
“From the desire of becoming great, deliver us, O Lord.” 

There is no petition against the besetting sin of curiosity, 
however, and the old lady who had rescued me from the 
church brethren had a goodly share of it. After a few lead- 
ing questions she suggested that I visit her, and she pointed 
out a large thatched cottage at the foot of the hill. My own 
curiosity seemed to be thriving on foreign soil, and I gladly 
accompanied her. 

“This is my cow,” she said, opening a shutter on the 
ground floor. I looked in and beheld a really fine cow; but 
no matter how well bred, scarcely a desirable coinhabitant. 
However, without voicing my doubts, I praised the animal, 
also the hay which was packed under the stairs, and which 
filled the air with fragrance. 

“In there,” said the old lady, pointing to a door in the 
plaster wall, ‘there lives a baker.” 

“Oh!” I gasped, speechless at the complexity of life under 
a single roof. 

“These,” continued my hostess, “are my stairs.” 

She had three large rooms at the top of the house, with 
plastered walls and bare floors. In the living room a big Ger- 
man stove reached to the ceiling. A German parlor stove 
looks like an enamelled wardrobe. Frequent investigation as to 
where the fire is kindled has not made me any wiser, and as 
the people are very sparing of wood and coal, I have never 
seen a stove in operation. Variegated tidies, wreaths of 
autumn leaves making frames for pictures of the Kaiser and 
the old Emperor William, quaint blue jars and bits of pottery, 
dried herbs and grasses—these and a multitude of other things 
distracted me in the best room. While I ate a piece of 


_ 
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Zwetschenkuchen, which is a little like an American pie with- 
out a crust filled with tart plums, my new acquaintance told 
me something of the Moravians and their settlement here. 

It is only one of numerous branches of the society, closely 
resembling the settlement at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The 
Moravian society existed as early as the sixteenth century. 
Later in its history the name of Count Zinzendorf is promi- 
nent as its promoter and organizer. In religion it is evangeli- 
cal. The principle on which it is based is the “ Unitas 
Fratrum” of Christianity. There is no community of goods, 
no prohibition of marriage; but there really exists among the 
Moravians a close following of the Golden Rule and a high 
degree of morality. There are no poor in the community and 
no rich. Beggars are unknown. 

Five minutes’ walk from the church is the little cemetery. 
There are no walls about it save the boundary-of the tall for- 
est trees. A walk leads through it, and where the walk enters 
and leaves the graveyard are wooden arches. Over one is the 
inscription, ‘“‘ Christus ist mein Leben und Sterben mein Gewinn.” 
Over the other is written, ‘‘ Unser keiner lebt thm selber und 
keiner stirbt thm selber.”” This walk leads into one of the most 
beautiful parts of the forest, and the site seems a most fittirg 
spot for Gottes-Acker. The tall pines and birches shade it ten- 
derly. Over the graves, with their simple stones, ivy and myr- 
tle grow like a thick green counterpane. 

No word so well expresses the peace and content which 
here possess one’s soul as the German “ Ruhigkeit.” The for- 
est stretches into unknown depths, and in its shadowy stillness 
the world of care is forgotten. There is no sound of traffic, 
no cloud of smoke to hide the blue of heaven, no hurry and 
bustle of men to spur one on in the race of life. But under 
the pine-trees oi the Schwarzwald the heart reiterates, “‘ From 
the desire of becoming great, deliver us, O Lord.” 
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THE BLACK HAND. 


BY EUGENIE UHLRICH. 


HE teacher sat on Mrs. Garvin’s front porch near 
the end where the Gothic-pointed willow hedge 
kept off the western sun in the summer and 
the blizzard winds in winter. Away off east- 
ward, on the level gray line of road, between 
the pale, yellowish-green wheat fields, she saw a moving speck 
growing into shape just below Peters’s place three-quarters of 
a mile away. Presently Mrs. Garvin came out and sat on the 
porch steps, fanning herself vigorously with her apron. “My, 
but it is hot! You are the lucky one. All you have to do is 
to sit here on the porch when school is out, and pretty soon 
your term will be over, and then you can go away and won't 
have anything at all to do until fall.” 

“Oh,” said the teacher, “nothing to do and no salary, 
and what about the Summer-School and the Institute? There 
is no rest for the wicked—nor for the teachers in these days.” 

The heat-flushed woman looked at the teacher in her cool 
shirt-waist and linen skirt, her glossy hair stirring with the 
movements of her big palm-leaf fan, with a sort of yearning 
expression that told plainly that Mrs. Garvin had her own 
ideas of that rest. 

The teacher’s. eyes had wandered back to the road and 
centred on the little speck coming nearer and nearer, so curi- 
ous in its outline as it grew larger, like unto neither man nor 
beast. 

Presently Mrs. Garvin, following her gaze, said: ‘“‘ What can 
that be coming down the road from Peterses? It’s just creep- 
ing along. It looks too big for a man and it isn’t the shape 
of a horse, nor of any other creature belonging to these parts.” 

The teacher had formed the happy habit of allowing Mrs. 
Garvin the pleasure of her own discoveries. So she merely 
said: ‘‘That is so. It is a queer-looking object. What do 
you think it can be?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Garvin; “ seeing you’re 
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the teacher, it seems to me you ought to know, if it’s a queer 
beast of some kind. You’ve a whole book full of them. in 
there.” 

The teacher shook her head and laughed a little by way 
of the easiest reply possible, and sat there, fanning and watch- 
ing. Mrs. Garvin became so absorbed that she stood up to 
get a better view. “Sure,” she said, “it’s queer; I don’t 
believe my eyes are deceiving me, but I never saw anything 
like it.” 

Nearer and nearer it came, down the highway, now covered 
with foot-deep dust—for there was a midsummer dry spell on— 
right in the face of the sun that had been blistering all day, 
and along a bare, unshaded road. none the cooler in the sum- 
mer because in midwinter the snow lay man high and whirled 
over it in white clouds for months. 

“I declare to goodness,” said Mrs. Garvin, “‘I believe it is 
a woman.” The teacher, too, sat up and looked almost ex- 
citedly at the figure that certainly moved with a looseness of 
outline that could come only from skirts swaying as she 
walked. 

“She is carrying something on her head, that’s what makes 
her look so queer,” said Mrs. Garvin. ‘‘And a bag in each 
hand,” she gasped. 

“‘That’s so,” said the teacher, with astonishment that was 
not emphasized this time for Mrs. Garvin’s benefit. Nearer 
and nearer the woman came, until the bright yellow of the 
'kerchief on her head shone out under the pack like a gleam 
of light against the dark, coppery tan of her face. 

In front of the drive turning in at Garvin’s she hesitated, 
looking at their place and then along the road, where a little 
to the westward was the Gaffney farm. 

“She has decided for us,” said the teacher, as the woman 
came in slowly. 

“IT wonder what she wants ?’”’ said Mrs. Garvin. ‘She looks 
like one of them Eyetalian pedlars I have seen in the city, but 
I never saw one before on this road. J wonder where she is 
coming from. The nearest railroad stop east of us is Redbank, 
and that is twelve miles from here”; and she looked over at 
the figure. ‘She surely couldn’t have walked all that way 
with those things on her head and in her hands, could she 
now?” . 
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The. teacher vouchsafed no explanation. She had heard 
some tales of robust womanhood in the Minnesota country— 
Stories of women who worked in the fields with their hus- 
bands; of Bohemian women who grubbed out trees better than 
the men; of a woman who had carried her month-old baby 
five miles on foot to the hospital in town to visit a husband 
with a leg broken by a falling tree. Such stories had come to 
her to be traditions respected as possible, though quite out of 
the line of understanding of her own slim girlhood and intel- 
lectual associations; but now the sight of a. woman who had 
walked twelve miles from Redbank on a day like this, loaded - 
down like a pack-mule, was like something on the other side of 
a fence too high to look across. All sorts of things might be 
there, but the imagination had no basis on which to give them 
form. 

A moment later the figure had reached the end of the lilac 
hedge and was standing over in the driveway, looking ques- 
tioningly at the two women in the cool shade of the porch. 

“Would you want to be buying anything of her, teacher?” 
Mrs. Garvin asked apologetically, as if seeking an excuse for 
herself. ‘‘I’d like to look at what she has, though I don’t 
know whether I. have any change to throw away.” 

‘‘I may need needles and pins, and I do believe I ought 
to have some fresh ribbon; I feel that I ought to take some- 
thing of her to give her a chance to sit down and take that 
pack off of her head.” 

When Mrs. Garvin motioned the woman to come on, her 
face broke into a beatific smile and her step grew as springy 
as a young girl’s hastening to meet her sweetheart. The 
teacher gazed at her in wondering admiration as she came 
over and deposited her two bags, and bending her head with 
a deft movement, slid her pack onto the porch. 

“Sit down,” said Mrs. Garvin, ‘“‘ woman alive; it makes my 
own feet ache to think how tired you must be”; and she shook 
her head a little deprecatingly and went on: “and where did 
you come from to-day?” The woman looked around uncom- 
prehendingly. The teacher, used to putting her thoughts into 
simple language and few words, leaned forward and said with 
great distinctness, ‘‘ Where—from—to-day ?’’ Again the woman 
did not understand. ‘ From what railroad station did you come 
to-day?”’ Again she looked blank. ‘‘What town to-day?” 


. 
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Then again that expansive smile broke over -her face. ‘ Red- 
bank, Redbank!” 

‘* So it was Redbank,” exclaimed the teacher. ‘‘ Think of it!” 

“Think of it!” echoed Mrs. Garvin. ‘“ But she. talks Eng- 
lish well enough when she knows what she wants to say.” 

The teacher looked at the woman and smiled mistily, say- 
ing: “‘Maybe she is a. Syrian, and all Syrians talk English 
well after they learn to speak it.” 

Mrs. Garvin turned approvingly to the teacher. ‘‘ My, how 
much you know! If:I had to remember all them names and 
places like you do, I’d surely have a headache.” 

The woman seemed to catch the idea and smiled. ‘“ Their 
own language is so hard,” went on the teacher, “that it seems 
to give them a talent for languages.” 

The woman still seemed to feel the compliment and said: 
“Syrian ver’ ver’ hard,” and nodded her head. All the while, 
mindful of business, she was steadily undoing her bundle, 
bringing out bright-colored silk handkerchiefs, bits of ribbons, 
celluloid combs, collar-buttons, and cheap pins to catch the 
rural eye, with an assortment of needles and thread and tape 
and pins and other outfit for a good work-basket, so hard to 
keep in stock when there are no corner stores nearer than five 
or ten miles. : 

The teacher, with an impulse of generosity, began to select 
pins and needles and bits of ribbon far beyond her immediate 
use and up to the limits of her slender purse. The woman’s 
smile grew broader and broader when Mrs. Garvin, too, not 
wishing to be outdone, hauled out a.couple of aprons for her- 
self and some handkerchiefs for the ‘“‘ good man.” 

“Why did you come to this country?” asked the teacher, 
sympathetically curious. The woman held up her hands with 
the ready gestures of the Oriental. ‘‘My man dead fi’ year, 
three children in Syria. Bring here, cost money, much 
money.” 

The teacher’s eyes were fixed in fascination upon the woman. 
She thrilled as though she had suddenly seen an act in a 
great tragedy. Twelve miles a day with a pack she herself 
could not even lift, to keep three little ones in Syria and 
bring them at last ‘to this country, on the profits of a few cents 
worth of needles, tape, and so forth. Was there anything left 
‘in the world that was impossible to devotion? Her eyes 
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moistened, and the woman, with the sense of human fellow- 
ship, which is beyond race and beyond language, suddenly put 
out her brown hand and patted the girl’s slim, white one. 
The teacher rose quickly to hide more tears and hurried to 
her room to get her purse. By the time she came back with 
the change the pedlar was packing up her wares. The 
teacher looked at Mrs. Garvin —— ‘Oh, where is she 
going for the night?” 

Mrs. Garvin’s face took a puzzled, hesitating look. ‘Sure, 
I don’t know; I never thought of that till this minute.” 

“T think she would be glad to. sleep out in the hay. It’s 
nice and clean. She would n’t even ask a place in the house,” 
suggested the teacher, eagerly. 

“Oh, I would n’t have her do that; if I had her stay at 
all she could sleep on the lounge in the sitting-room. I don’t 
suppose Pat would mind, although he don’t like the looks of 
them furriners, men nor women.” 

“Well, if he does, play she is my company, and put it on 
me.” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Garvin cheerfully, and she motioned 
‘to the woman to put down her pack. At first the pedlar did 
not seem to understand what was meant, but when she realized 
that she was to stay the night in this pleasant place she bent 
forward and kissed Mrs. Garvin’s hand. ‘Oh now! what 
would she be doing that for? Sure I am not used to that 
sort of thing”’; and she blushed to the roots of her hair. 

The teacher herself led the woman around to the bench 
beside the pump in the back of the house, where the family 
performed most of their ablutions in the summer-time, thus 
saving both housework and porcelain. Then she left her to 
go and straighten her own hair and lend Mrs. Garvin a hand 
at setting the table, to keep her in good humor in return for 
the extra trouble she was to have. 


In the morning, when the teacher appeared for her break- 
fast, her first question was: ‘“‘ Where is our guest?” 

“‘Oh! sure,” said Mrs. Garvin, ‘she has been on the way 
since five o’clock, and is nearly in Goodhue County by this 
time. She is not like some people I: know about getting up.” 

The teacher thoughtfully stirred the sugar into her coffee 
and made no remark at this comment. 
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““She would n’t eat any breakfast either, only a cup of 
coffee and a bit of dry bread; and look at these! She has 
given everybody in the house something, even you. There is 
a red and white handkerchief for that boy Wenzel,” said Mrs. 
Garvin. ‘‘ When she looked at that black-eyed Bohemian she 
smiled, and I suppose thought he was one of herown kind. They 
ought to understand each other, for the talk of one of them is 
about as bad as the other. Then there are some collar-buttons 
for Pat, which he is always needing, and a ribbon for Es- 
peranza.” 

The teacher always suppressed a smile when Mrs. Garvin 
brought out Esperanza in that unctuous way. It was a sign of 
exceeding good humor. At times less cheerful, she was likely 
to shorten it into Essie, and put the rest of her breath into 
some such term as “ ye little omadhaun.” 

‘And here is another bit of ribbon for you.” The teacher 
looked at the ribbon with a grateful smile, and a thought at the 
gauge of her taste which gave her a piece of dark blue ribbon 


‘instead of the impossible pink that had been left for the little 


girl. 

“T hardly deserve this, for I did not do anything for her,” 
she said. ‘It was very good of you to keep her.” 

“There isn’t every one around here that would do it, and 
if I do say it myself,” said Mrs. Garvin. “If she had gone 
on to the next house, to Gaffney’s, she would not have been 
kept all night.” ' 

“I suppose her guardian angel is watching over her.” 

“Sure, she’s religious enough. Not a bite would she eat 
until she had blessed herself and said her prayer, just like the 
rest of us, and better, I suppose. But,” said Mrs. Garvin, 
“I’d never turn away a woman like that anyway, if I thought 
she had n’t any other place to stay. The likes of her always 
make me think of a story my mother used to tell. It may 
seem queer to you, for I don’t suppose you’ve ever heard the 
stories the old people tell about fairies, and the spells and the 
like in Ireland. I don’t know much about them myself, for you 
know I was raised in this country. There was an old woman— 
I don’t believe I could tell the story just the way my mother 
used to, though I heard her tell it over and over; those old 
folks were wonderful for remembering. Why, my mother could 
tel] all the litanies in the prayer-book by heart—” 
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The teacher gently brought Mrs. Garvin back to the track: 
‘*Well, what about the old woman?” 

“Well, once upon a time in a town in Ireland there was a 
well-to-do farmer. His wife was a good housekeeper and all 
that, but she was a little near and close about things, and there 
was a good deal of talk that the girls and the men on the 
place did not have any more to eat than they ought to have. 
One day there was an old woman came down the road, and 
she was that weary she could hardly stand. She turned in 
and asked the farmer’s wife herself to give her a drink of milk. 
But herself said she didn’t have any to spare. The old woman 
walked on down the road a little, and then she came back and 
asked if she could not have even a drink of buttermilk, for she 
had seen there was churning on the place that day, and she 
thought that most of the buttermilk would be going to the pigs 
anyway. And the wife told her ‘No’ again. The old woman 
then asked if she could not sit down on the porch and rest, 
but the wife would not let her; but told her to get out and 
be gone, or she would set the dogs on her, saying this was no 
place for harboring beggars and tramps.” 

“Tramps?” said the teacher, her pedagogic sense of the 
fitness of words getting ahead of her for the moment. ‘“ Did 
they have tramps in Ireland, too?” 

““Well, maybe she didn’t say tramps,” said Mrs. Garvin, a 
little tartly, ‘‘ but something like that. Well, with that the old 
woman turned and gave the wife a long look and put her hand 
in her pocket and pulled out a little black thing and threw it 
at the wife; but no matter how much the farmer’s wife looked, 
when the woman was gone, she could not find the little black 
thing, for she had a curiosity to know what it could be. After 
a bit, when she went out into the dairy to get a drink for 
herself, she saw there was a little black thing in the milk. She 
tried to get it out; but no matter how she tried, it kept slip- 
ping away from her. At last she thought as she was thirsty 
she would drink anyway, and would feel the thing if it 
came against her lips, and she would stop and not swallow it. 
So she took a drink, but no sooner did she take the milk 
in her mouth than she felt something hard slipping down her 
throat. Then she looked for the black thing, but it was not in 
the milk. any more. Then she ran into the house and in a 


little while she began to feel dreadfully sick. Her face and 
VOL. LXXIX.—50 . 
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her hands and then her whole body began to swell until her 
body was twice its natural size. They sent for the doctor as 
fast as they could, but not a bit of good could he do her. 
Then they sent for the priest. The priest looked at the woman 
and said: ‘It looks to me like something more than sickness,’ 
and he says, ‘What have you been doing that was wrong to 
man, woman, or child?’ And then the woman raised herself 
up and told about the old beggar woman she had refused the 
drink of milk. 

““* Well, the hardness of your heart is being punished,’ said 
the priest, and he took some holy water and sprinkled the 
woman with it and he prayed over her. Then he told them to 
put her in a hot bath. By and by the woman got better and 
the swelling went down ott of her body and her face, and 
then the blackness went out of her body too, except out of 
her right hand. Nothing would take it out of that hand. 
Then she sent for the priest again. He came and he said: 
‘That, is a sign the good Lord has left on you, showing that 
you should be kind to the poor and to the stranger that comes 
to your door asking for a sup of that of which you have plenty 
and to spare.’ ; 

“And so it was that the woman’s right hand stayed black, 
though she lived a long life afterward. But never a person 
came to her door and was turned away; and if she heard of 
any one out of her way in want of food or fire she went to 
them herself. So when she came to die, from all the towns 
around came the poor, that people had never seen before, and 
all of them fell down and cried and prayed for her soul and 
kissed her hand. And when the tears of the poor fell on her 
hand, little by little it grew whiter and whiter, and at last it 
was white as snow.” 

“The tears of the poor had washed away the stain?” 
asked the teacher. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Garvin, “that’s the way my mother said 
it was; and,” she added, “I do be thinking when I see a wo- 
man like that old Eyetalian—or what do you call her? Syrian? 
Oh, yes, maybe there’s a black spot on me somewhere, and it 
would be good to have a few prayers and tears of the poor to 
wash away the blackness of it when I am dead.” 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL: POET, PRIEST, AND MARTYR. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


ROM Thomas Carlyle comes the assurance that 
“as the highest gospel was a biography, so is 
the life of every good man still an indubitable 
my 6 gospel,” a statement we will all accept because 

———=——=—_ ~we must have felt its innate truth. It is impos- 
sible to study, for example, the history of Robert Southwell, 
one-time priest of the Society of Jesus, and poet of the Eliza- 
bethan Catholics, without feeling an interest that is more than 
intellectual. Having said that he is best worth knowing for the 
beauty and sublimity of his personal character, we have indi- 
cated the chasm which separates him from the great body of 
Elizabethan songsters. His memory is not, as often happens, 
sanctified by his art; rather is his art sanctified by the life 
which produced it.. And yet—and the fact is in its own way 
a tribute—this young priest’s immortality is mainly due to the 
unique charm of his literary work. “It marks not only the 
large Roman Catholic element in the country, but also the 
strange contrasts of the times,” says Dr. Stopford Brook,* 
“that eleven editions [of his works] were published between 
1595 and 1609, at a time when the ‘Venus and Adonis’ of 
Shakspere led the way for a multitude of poems that sung 
of love and delight in England’s glory.’’ Such was his popu- 
larity; and although it may have passed for ever now, the 
critics are not alone in insisting upon Father Southwell’s per- 
manent place in our literature. His poetry, so strangely free 
from the glad, passionate earthliness of most Elizabethan lyrics, 
is full of quaint, fanciful grace—above all, of deep religious 
fervor. The hopes, the fears, the pathetic weariness of Eng- 
lish Catholics in those days, all entered into his work; these, 
and that tender mysticism which bound them like a spell to 
the Old Religion. Yet, when all is said, the life of the man 
himself is our choicest heritage—his life as poet, as priest, and, 
at last, as martyr. 





* Primer of English Literature. 
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Robert Southwell’s birth is usually placed somewhere in 
1561, a year which saw two events memorable in English his- 
tory—the arrival on Scottish shores of the young Mary Stuart, 
and Elizabeth’s final break with the Papacy in her refusal to 
send envoys to the Council of Trent. He ‘was the third son 
ef Richard Southwell, Esq., head of a prominent Catholic 
family of Horsham St. Faith’s, Norfolk; it is interesting, also, 
to note that his maternal grandmother was a Shelley, a mem- 
ber of the same family which later gave birth to the ‘‘Sky- 
lark”? poet. His adventures seem to have begun in the very 
cradle, whence he was stolen by some wandering gypsies; but, 
as the theft was soon discovered, it had no serious conse- 
quences. Far more significant is the fact that at a very early 
age the boy was sent to school at Douay, where a seminary 
had been established to supply the needs of English Catholics. 
Here, in the person of Leonard Lessius, he first came in inti- 
mate contact with the Society of Jesus—destined to be so 
potent a factor in his life. Later, at Paris, his studies were 
continued under the guidance of Thomas Darbyshire, a zealous 
soul and one of the first Englishmen to enter that order. The 
Catholic mind will scarcely need any comment on the ardor 
and self-consecration of these early Jesuits, but it is edifying 
to read the following tribute from such an eminent and high- 
minded Protestant critic as Dr. Alexander B. Groshart: ‘‘ The 
name of Ignatius Loyola was still a recent ‘memory’ and 
power, and his magnificent and truly apostolic example of 
burning love, compassion, faith, zeal, self-denial, charged the 
very atmosphere with sympathy as with electricity. 

The society was then in its first fresh ‘love’ and force, unen- 
tangled with political action (real or alleged); aud I pity the 
Protestant who does not recognize in Loyola and his disciples 
noble men . . . with the single object to win allegiance to 
Jesus Christ.”* It is not surprising that their stupendous mis- 
. sion of winning back Europe to Catholic Christianity should 
have appealed to the earnest young English student, or that 
their lives should have excited his passionate admiration; but 
it is remarkable that when in his early teens Robert Southwell . 
should have formed a life-purpose from which he never wavered. 
To. “leave all,” to take up the Cross, and bear it back to the 
old forsaken shrines, became the one dream of this elect young 


*** Memorial Introduction,’’ Groshart edition of Southwell's poems, 
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soul. He applied for admission into the Society of Jesus; 
and, being refused because of his youth, wrote an impassioned 
Lament,” expressing his disappointment. Delay tried but did 
not shake his determination; so finally the coveted consent 
was obtained, and, on the 17th of October, 1578, his name was 
formally entered “amongst the children” of St. Ignatius. Two 
years later he took holy orders in Rome, and made his first 
vows as a scholastic of the society. Then followed four peace- 
ful years of study, during which Southwell was occupied with 
philosophy and divinity. and, incidentally, it seems, with verse- 
making! In this case the “ poetic temperament” was evi- 
dently quite compatible with hard work, for the brilliancy of 
his labors soon won him the prefecture of the English College 
at Rome. It was in 1584—probably in his twenty-fourth year 
—that Robert Southwell received the final rites of ordination, 
and stood prepared to commence his truly apostolic ministry. 

Almost simultaneously a law was passed in England (27 
Elizabeth, c. 2) deelaring any native-born subject who entered 
the Roman Catholic priesthood since the first year of the 
queen’s accession, and thereafter resided more than forty days 
on English soil, to be a traitor, and liable to the penalty of 
death. This was merely one of the most severe of the anti- 
Catholic laws which disgrace the reign of the great Elizabeth, 
and did not dampen the ardor of the Jesuits in general, or 
Robert Southwell in particular. The English mission—if most 
interesting—was obviously one of the most perilous in Europe; 
religious fanaticism had been aggravated and embittered by 
political hostility; the air was dark with conspiracies for and 
against the imprisoned Queen of Scots, and the whole country, 
to quote Mr. Turnbull,* “‘ was in a ferment of political intrigues.” 
Alarmed by Catholic successes abroad, the queen had re- 
doubled the rigor of her Uniformity acts; the celebration of 
Mass was forbidden even in private houses, the fines on recu- 
sants were increased, and over every Catholic lowered the 
shadow of High Treason. But what was a stone about the 
neck of the layman became a knife at the throat of the priest; 
upon him fell the real weight of the persecution, for him alone 
the work of martyrdom was reserved. Against Jesuits, as 
supposed tools of the Papacy to sow treason in England, 
popular hatred was even more intense; they were “tracked by 


* Memoir of the Rev. Robert Southwell, S.J. 
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purstiivants and spies, dragged from” their hiding-places, and 
sent in batches to the Tower.” * Then from dungeon to scaf- 
fold was but a little way. And all this was done in the name 
of justice, “on ‘purely political grounds! “To modern eyes,” as 
Mr. Green very aptly remarks, “there is something even more 
tevolting than open persecution in a policy’ which branded 
every Catholic priest as a traitor, and all Catholi¢ worship as 
disloyalty.” + 

But had not Ignatius Loyola prayed that his followers should 
never be free from ‘persecution? Seventy priests had already 
been banished—not to mention those who had been put to 
death—when, on May 8, 1586, two. more intrepid Jesuits 


‘set out for the island. One of them was Father Garnett, sub- 


sequently head of the English Jesuits; the other, Robert South- 
well. ‘In spite of spies, who somehow ascertained their coming, 
the priests succeeded in landing in July, and in reaching the 
house of Lord Vaux of Harrowden, where they were later 
joined by others of the society. There was plenty of work for 
them to do; there was also plenty of danger. Father South- 
well—who passed in society by the name of Cotton, and who is 
described as a man of middle height and auburn hair—seems to 
have been watched rather narrowly from the beginning. It was 
worse than a dog’s life for them all, and the necessary precau- 
tions were irksome. Father Gerard, one of his companions, 
tells how the young priest tried to familiarize himself with 
terms of sport for the purpose of conversing with Protestant 
nobles, and adds that he ‘“‘used often to complain of his bad 
memory for such things”! We can well imagine how com- 
forting the presence of this earnest, sympathetic soul was to 
his co-religionists, to whom he ministered largely in London, 
with occasional journeys to the north of England. ‘‘He much 
excelled,” says Father Gerard, “in the art of helping and 
gaining souls, being at once prudent, pious, meek, and exceed- 
ingly winning.” 

One of Father Southwell’s first cares was to win back the 
wavering faith of his father and his brother. The former, who 
had married a Protestant lady of the court, was restored to his 
birthright by a most eloquent and inimitable epistle from his 
son. ‘ Howsoever,” it concludes, after playing upon almost 
every key of emotion, “‘the soft gales of your morning pleas- 

“Green's History of the English People, Book vi. chap. v. t lid, 
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ures lulled you into slumbers; however’ the violent heat of 
noon might awake affections, yet now in the cool and calm of 
the evening retire to a Christian rest,'and close up the day 
of your life with a clear sunset.” We are glad to learn that 
the zeal of the young poet-priest proved contagious. 

In 1589 Father Southwell became chaplain and confessor to 
the Countess of Arundel, whose husband, Philip Howard, was 
then confined in the Tower. For several years he lived in 
comparative safety at Arundel House in the Strand, and there 
commenced his real literary activity. ‘Triumphs over Death,” 
perhaps his first known work, was occasioned by the death of 
a certain ‘noble lady” of the Howards, and was intended as 
a comfort and a check to inordinate grief. Notes on Theology 
and other prose works, mostly of a theological nature, also date 
from these years; but it is not certain that any of his Eng- 
lish poems were yet composed. From Father Gerard we learn 
that Southwell set up a private printing press to disseminate 
his productions more safely, from which it appears that the 
“apostolate of the press” is not altogether a recent idea! 
But “Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears”—one of his most 
popular compositions, and model of Thomas Nash’s “ Christ’s 
Tears over Jerusalem ”—was printed by Cawood with a license. 
None of these works was signed, but the government seems 
somehow to have suspected our poet’s authorship. 

The letters * written by Father Southwell during these years 
reveal the Catholic life of the day with terrible simplicity. 
Poor Mary Stuart had been executed; the Spanish Armada 
had come and gone, uniting Catholic and Protestant in a com- 
mon zeal to protect England; it would seem that Elizabeth 
had no longer much need to fear the Old Religion! Yet the 
persecutions went on with pitiless insistence. ‘‘The condition 
of Catholic recusants here,’’ wrote Father Southwell in 1590, 
“is the same as usual, deplorable and full of fears and dan- 
gers, more especially since our adversaries have looked for 
wars. As many as are in chains rejoice, and are comforted in 
their prisons; and they that are at liberty set not their hearts 
upon it, nor expect it to be of long continuance. All, by the 
great goodness and mercy of God, arm themselves to suffer 
anything that can come, how hard soever it may be, as it 
shall please our Lord. . . . A little while ago they appre- 


*Found in History of the Persecutions of England, by Didacus Yepis, lib. v. cap. v. 
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hended two priests, who have suffered such cruel treatment in 
the prison of Bridewell as can scarce be believed. . 
Some are there hung up for whole days by the hands, in such 
manner that they can but just touch the ground with the tips 
of theirtoes. . . . This purgatory we are looking for every 
hour, in which Topcliffe and Young, the two executioners of 
the Catholics, exercise all kinds of torments. But come what 
pleaseth God, we hope we shall be able to bear all ‘im Him that 
strengthens us.’”” Yet even through this darkness eyes of faith 
caught gleams of a coming sunrise. ‘It seems to me,” he 
wrote later that year, in words which were to prove so deeply 
prophetic, “that I see the beginning of a religious life set on 
foot in England, of which we now sow the seeds with tears, 
that others hereafter may with joy carry in the sheaves to the 
heavenly granaries. . . . With such dews as these the 
church is watered. . . . We also look for the time (if we 
are not unworthy of so great a glory) when our day (like that 
of the hired servant) shall come.” 

His day was, in fact, not long to be deferred. In 1592 
Father Southwell made a dangerous acquaintance in the person 
of Richard Bellamy, of Uxenden Hall, one of whose kinsmen 
had been executed in connection with the regrettable “ Babing- 
ton Conspiracy,” and every member of whose family was under 
suspicion for belief. The young Jesuit said Mass at their 
home and ministered to the whole family, until the storm-cloud 
suddenly broke above their Heads. 

Anne Bellamy, a young daughter, was chosen as the gov- 
ernment’s first victim. She was confined in the Gatehouse at 
Westminster, under the care of one Nicholas Jones, and the 
story of her double fall is as brief as it is ugly. Having lost 
both honor and religion, the girl was soon persuaded to the 
final baseness of betraying her family and her friends. From 
her the savage Topcliffe learned that Richard Bellamy was in 
the habit of receiving Father Southwell and other priests at 
his home; he learned the manner of their coming and other 
details; then, like Judas of old, he acted quickly. 

On June 20 Southwell rode over to Uxenden with Thomas 
Bellamy—some say in hopes of ministering to Anne, who her- 
self had written for him—and fell directly into Topcliffe’s 
snare. “I never did take so weighty a man, if he be rightly 
used,” wrote that officer to the queen; and the sinister mean- 
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ing of his words was soon apparent. The young priest was. 
brutally tortured in his captor’s own house; then sent to 
Westminster, under the care of the scoundrel who had become 
Anne Bellamy’s husband. In September a new entry appeared 
in the records of the Tower of London, that of ‘ Robert 
Southwell, alias Cotton, a Jesuit and infamous traitor”; and 
the old gruesome story was repeated. His fortitude during 
these ordeals coerced the admiration of Cecil himself. ‘ There 
is,” he wrote, “at present confined one Southwell, a Jesuit, who, 
thirteen times most cruelly tortured, cannot be induced to 
confess anything, not even the color of a horse whereon on a 
certain day he rode, lest from such indication his adversaries 
might conjecture in what house, or in what company of Catho- 
lics, he that day was.” * 

Persecution makes of some men misanthropes; of others, 
saints; of Father Southwell it made a poet. Broken by tor- 
ture, imprisoned in the darkness and filthiness of the dungeon, 
he still worked for his beloved people; and, unable to speak, 
he sang! His spirit was like that pure frankincense of which 
Lyly tells us that it ‘‘smelleth most sweet when it is in the 
fire.” Dr. Groshart asserts that “probably his entire poems 
were produced in prison”; and if this is true, it adds enor- 
mously to their interest and pathos. The government, no 
doubt in hopes of forcing some revelation, kept the father 
awaiting trial over three years. During most of this time he 
was confined in a dungeon so unspeakably noisome that Richard 
Southwell finally petitioned the queen that his son be put to 
death if he deserved it, or else, as he was a gentleman, that 
he be treated as such. This protest availed somewhat, for the 
prisoner was allowed to receive clothing and a few other 
necessaries, and even books; of which, however, he asked only 
for the Bible and St. Bernard. 

At last, in 1595—and without any previous warning, says 
the St. Omer MS.—he was hurried off to Westminster and 
placed on trial for high treason. The courtesy, dignity, and 
Christian meekness of Father Southwell throughout this trav- 
esty of justice were most impressive.” + When questioned, he 
pleaded “not guilty of any treason”; but he freely acknowl- 
edged the only crime with which he was charged—fulfilling 


* More, Hist. Prov. Angl. Soc. Jesu, quoted by Turnbull. 
+ See Groshart's ‘‘ Memorial Introduction.” 
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the duties of a Catholic priest to his suffering co religionists. 
The result was foreordained; England had a law, “and by 
that law he ought to die!” Once more torture did its revolt- 
ing work upon his much-tried body; then the next morning 
his jailer brought the final summons. ‘You could not bring 
me more joyful tidings,” the priest answered simply. 

So at daybreak, on the 22d or 23d of February, 1595, he 
was placed in a sledge and drawn to Tyburn for execution. 
Bishop Challoner tells us* that a notorious highwayman’ was 
executed the same day, to divert popular attention from Father 
Southwell’s. doom; nevertheless, the usual mob awaited him. 

The priest who had poured out his life-blood for these 
English people, the poet who had sung to them from his dun- 
geon, gazed down upon the upturned faces—upon the hostile, 
the friendly, and the merely curious. Then, signing himself 
with the cross, he began to speak: ‘ ‘Whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord. 
Therefore whether we live or whether we die, we are the 
Lord’s.’”” The words were scarcely uttered before the sheriff 
attempted some interruption; but silence being regained, the 
young priest continued, craving of the “‘most clement God and 
Father of Mercies” forgiveness “for all things wherein I may 
have offended since my infancy. Then, as regards the queen 
(to whom I have never done nor wished any evil), I have 
daily prayed for her, and now with all my heart do pray, that 
from His great mercy . . . He may grant that she may 
use the ample gifts and endowments wherewith He hath en- 
dowed her to the immortal glory of His name, the prosperity 
of the whole nation, and the eternal welfare of her soul and 
body. For my most miserable and with all tears to be pitied 
country, I pray the light of truth, whereby the darkness of 
ignorance being dispelled, it may learn in and above all things 
to praise God, and seek its eternal good in the right way.” 

There is quite an infinite pathos in these prayers of the con- 
demned man for the queen and country that repudiated him; 
far ahead into the future of England his thoughts were wan- 
dering, when suddenly he returned to the awful present. ‘For 
what may be done to my body,” he cried, “I have no care. 
But since death, in the admitted cause for which I die, cannot 
be otherwise than most happy and desirable, I pray the God 


* Memoirs of Missionary Priests. 
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of all comfort that it may be to me the complete cleansing of 
my sins, and a real solace and increase of faith to others, 
For I die because I am a Catholic priest, elected unto the 
Society of Jesus in my youth; nor has any other thing, dur- 
ing the last three years in which I have been imprisoned, been 
charged against me. This death, therefore, although it may 
now seem base and ignominious, can to no rightly thinking 
person appear doubtful but that it is beyond measure an eter- 
nal weight of glory to be wrought in us, who look not to the 
things which are visible, but to those which are unseen.” 

The simple spiritual grandeur of this valedictory sank deep 
into the heart of the listening multitude, and won them, in 
spite of Protestant detractors, to the martyr’s side. The 
executioner did his work clumsily, which added extra torment 
to Father Southwell’s death; but to the last he calmly com- 
mended his soul to its Maker. We are glad to read that the 
mob itself prevented his. body being taken down before dead, 
as the sentence had directed. ‘‘May my soul be with this 
man’s!” exclaimed Lord Mountjoy, a bystander;* and when 
the poor severed head was held aloft to the public gaze not 
one voice was heard to cry “Traitor!” + 

The world, as often happens, was kinder to the man’s work 
than to the man himself. Three volumes of his productions— 
already extremely popular, it seems—were published immediately 
after Father Southwell’s death; and they were followed by a 
host ot others, right and piratical.t In a very eminent degree 
this young Jesuit was “‘ poet of Roman Catholic England”’; but 
he was not merely poet of any single class. He spoke to the 
sorrowful and serious of soul, to the meek and the devout; and 
the Old Faith and the New ceased their warfare to listen. 
The longest and most ambitious of his poems, but by no 
means his best, is ‘‘ St. Peter’s Complaint.” The ever-sympa- 
thetic Dr. Groshart anticipates a very natural objection when 
he declares that “regarded as so many distinct studies of the 
tragic incident, it is ignorance and not knowledge that will 
pronounce it tedious or idly paraphrastic,” for its constant 
play of fancy is almost too redundant for the modern reader. 
Such striking passages as the following, however, do much to 
relieve the monotony: 


* Turnbull, ut supra. 
+ Dictionary National Biography, ‘‘ Robert Southwell.” t Joid. 
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“At Sorrow’s door I knocked; they craved my name; 
I answered, one unworthy to be known. 
What one? say they. One worthiest of blame. _ 
But who? A wretch, not God’s, nor yet his own. 
A man? Oh no! a beast; much worse. What creature ? 
A rock. How called? The rock of scandal, Peter!’’ 


But it is in his shorter poems that Father Southwell shows 
to better advantage. It was only natural that the minor notes 
of life should have struck the deepest echo in our poet’s heart; 
their very titles—“Scorn not the Least,” ‘Life is but Loss,” 
“What Joy to Live?” etc., are a pathetic commentary. But 
their sadness is utterly without bitterness, or pessimism; their 
weariness of life always presses on to a hope beyond. A few 
lines from ‘‘ Times go by Turns” illustrate the beauty, and even 
cheerfulness, of his thought: 


‘“Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring, 
No endless night, yet not eternal day; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay ; 
Thus with succeeding turns God tempereth all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall.” 


The lyric which Mr. Saintsbury calls “unquestionably the 
best” of Father Southwell’s, and to claim which Drummond of 
Hawthornden tells us Ben Jonson would have destroyed many 
of his own poems, is the famous 


““BURNING BABE. 


“As I in hoary winter’s night stood shivering in the snow, 
‘Surprised I was with sudden heat, which made my heart to glow; 
And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire was near, 
A pretty Babe all burning bright did in the air appear: 
Who scorchéd with excessive heat, such floods of tears did shed, 
As though His floods should quench His flames, which with 
His tears were fed; 
‘Alas!’ quoth He, ‘but newly born, in fiery heats I fry, 
Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel My fire but I! 
My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel wounding thorns, 
Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, the ashes shame and 
scorns ; ; 
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The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy blows the coals; 

The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s defiléd souls, 

For which, as now on fire I am, to work them to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath to wash them in My blood’: 

With these He vanished out of sight, and “swiftly shrunk 
away, 

And straight I calléd unto mind that it was Christmas Day.” 


This deep religious fervor permeates our poet’s entire 
works; not merely the ‘‘ Mzoniz,” a series on the life of our 
Saviour and His Mother, but even the shortest lyric, without, 
I think, one single exception. He bitterly regretted the world- 
liness of most Elizabethan verse, complaining in one of his 
introductions that ‘‘The finest wits are now given to write 
passionate discourses.” To-day, perhaps, we see the deep 
human value of many of these same “passionate discourses” 
more clearly than did the pious young monk; we cannot help 
smiling a little at his ingenious recasting of Master Dyer’s 
“Fancy,” in which the subject is made to mourn a lack of 
“ grace’’ instead of Jove. But the constancy and depth of this 
devotion, and the delicacy of imagination which accompanied 
it, compel-our admiration. They are the characteristics of his 
prose as well as his verse—they are the dominant, unmistaka- 
ble notes of his personality. And if, in his own words, his 
work be “coarse in respect of others’ exquisite labors,” let us 
not forget the circumstances which called it into being—the 
“evident fact,” to quote Mr. Saintsbury, “that the author 
thought of nothing less than of merely cultivating the Muses.” * 

Probably the most obvious faults to be found in Southwell’s 
works are extravagance of metaphor and an almost constant 
habit of playing upon words; for both of which the age, not 
the man, must be held responsible. When we recall the years 
during which he wrote—the vogue of the sonnet-sequences, of 
“ Euphues,” “Arcadia,” and the ‘‘ Faérie Queene,” we can 
understand that “conceits’’ were in the very air. Sir Philip. 
Sidney himself, we remember, has somewhere compared a white 
horse speckled with red to “a few strawberries scattered in a 
dish of cream’’! The real, fundamental merit of Father South- 
well’s poetry is recognized by all the best critics, and his 
literary influence is being more and more appreciated. 


* History Elizabethan3Literature. 
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This influence is very manifest in the poems of Richard 
Crashaw; and these lines from ‘‘Scorn Not the Least,” 


“He that the growth on cedars did bestow, 
Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow,” 


certainly suggest Blake, notably his “Tiger.” ‘‘As a whole,” 
says Dr. Groshart, ‘‘his poetry is healthy and strong, and I 
think has been more potential in our literature than appears 
on the surface. I do not think it would be hard to show that 
others of whom more is heard drew light from him, as well 
early as more recent, from Burns to Thomas Hood.” 

Biography is, after all, the best history, and the life of 
Robert Southwell reveals one phase of Elizabethan England 
better than a dozen commentaries. It is not, indeed, the phase 
oftenest remembered. In the stirring political drama of the 
day—in the clash of arms and clash of wits through which 
England was led to unprecedented material splendor—he 
played but a little part, Still further was he from the wild 
bohemianism of Greene and Marlowe, or the mature artistic 
glory of those who congregated at the old Mermaid Tavern. 
But there was a_ darker, sadder undercurrent to. this rushing 
tide of Elizabethan life, There was the ardent Catholic minor- 
ity, nowise deaf to the call of the young intellectual life, nor 
blind to the signs of England’s growing strength—sensitive, 
indeed, to every vital influence, yet forced into hostile in- 
activity! Adherents of the Old Faith were shut out from 
both the great universities; they had no part in the adminis- 
tration of justice; they were ineligible to any public officé in 
the kingdom. Thus a great body of men with the culture of 
the. New Learning and the passion of the .Renascence were 
compelled to march not wth but against the trend of their 
age. Some of them sought adventure over seas, or plunged 
into purely secular activity; others, already forced into dis- 
loyalty, spent their time plotting a change in government, and 
were the easy prey of each new conspiracy. Still others, puri- 
fied by persecution, rose above the heat and bitterness of per- 
sonal feud to apostolic zeal and endurance, and fought the 
losing fight so nobly that in their very defeat lay the assur- 
ance of everlasting victory. Of these last was Robert South- 
well. 
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FATHER THEBAUD’S REMINISCENCES.* 


HE United States Catholic Historical Society has 
performed a creditable and praiseworthy work 
in publishing the reminiscences of the late Rev. 
Augustus J. Thébaud, S.J. The present volume 
includes the author’s views of our country, its 
people and their customs, during the years 1839-1885. <A 
sketch of the author is written by the Rev. Thomas J. Camp- 
bell, S.J. 

It is almost needless to say that these recollections, taken 
for the most part from an accurately kept diary, form a valu- 
able contribution, particularly to the religious history of our 
country. And it is a source of the greatest regret to an 
historian of the present that others of the zealous and heroic 
missionaries did not keep similar records of their work and 
their travels. Father Thébaud enjoyed an unusually long ex- 
perience, with a keen observation, a wide knowledge, and the 
gift of a generous sympathy. 

Born at Nantes in 1807, at the usual age he was ordained 
there a secular priest. Going to Rome in 1835, he joined the 
Society of Jesus. One day, sailing on the Loire, he met a 
gentleman who had travelled in America. With the hunger 
for news that always seems to have possessed him, Father 
Thébaud inquired concerning the number and condition of the 
Catholics in the States. On hearing the story of the traveller, 
he first entertained the idea that God might prepare the way 
for him to take a share in this spiritual harvest. In 1838 he 
came to America. Of that coming he writes: “I have always 
considered the 18th of December, 1838, as a day of thanks- 
giving and joy because on that day I landed at the foot of 
Rector Street, North River, New York.” Father Thébaud went 
direct to St. Mary’s College, Kentucky. He taught in different 
colleges till 1852, when he was appointed superior of St. 





* Three-Quarters of a Century (1807-1882). A Retrospect written from Documents and 
Memory, in 1882 and the following years, by the late Rev. Augustus J. Thébaud, S.J. Vol. iii. 
Forty years in the United States of America, With a Biographical Sketch by Rev. Thomas 
J. Campbell, S.J. Edited by Charles George Herberman, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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Joseph’s Church in Troy, and held the post till 1860. He 
returned to Troy in 1863, remaining there six years. Again 
he is in Troy in 1873. Some five or six more years were 
occupied in parish work, and then, after a year in Fordham, 
he moved to St. Francis Xavier’s, this city. He died at 
Fordham in 1885. 

Besides engaging in parochial and missionary labors, Father 
Thébaud was a voluminous writer. His Gentilism, Irish Race, 
The Church and the Moral World are well known, and have had 
a very wide circulation. The memoirs, of which this volume 
forms a portion, are so extensive that the Historical Society 
will be able to publish only extracts. Father Thébaud must 
have been an extensive reader from his earliest days. He gives 
a remarkable list of books which he read before the age of ten, 
and adds, “It would be beyond my scope to state in detail 
their full number.” Many a reader will feel encouraged with 
his remark that the TZé/émague of Fénelon was one that he 
“could never go through.” It was not at all matter-of-fact nor 
practical enough for a man of Father Thébaud’s character. 
For from these reminiscences one will learn that the practical 
was always his attraction. His eyes saw even the smallest of 
details and his pen noted them. His judgments are always 
positive, and he evidently permitted doubt to play but a small 
part in his make-up. He is aggressive, he is argumentative, 
but he is never offensive. He is always enthusiastic, whole- 
souled, eager. His recollections are, at times, diffuse and 
scattered, and now and again he wanders from his point to 
distant lands and times; but they are, as we have said, inter- 
esting and instructive. The author was a man who passed 
judgments upon small matters equally positive with those on 
subjects of wider import. We cannot but give some instances 
of this kind, humorous and preposterous they seem to us, but 
they will serve at least to throw light on a certain phase of 
our author’s character. ‘‘It was calculated by newspaper 
writers that on the Mississippi and its tributaries a steamboat 
explosion took place every day of the year, on an average; 
yes, 365 during the year.” So Father Thébaud prudently 
travelled by stage. Once when delayed for five hours he 
came upon the relay-driver, who was in a rage, ‘‘ a thing,’ adds 
Father Thébaud, ‘which does not. happen so often in the 
United States as it does in Europe.” Father Thébaud is a 
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careful observer of the weather and of meteorological variations. 
In opinions on these subjects his is no guesswork, and his 
observations are minute. He writes of the weather in Kentucky 
(the italics are his own), “there was often a difference of forty 
. degrees (Fahrenheit) between midday and midnight.” We find 
also here and there an evident inaccuracy. For example, one 
line reads: ‘Man is severely injured, physically and morally, 
by the climate of the South and West”; yet just below this is 
written ‘(a great number of (the) men were remarkable for 
their moral courage and good sense.” 

But we cannot leave this Kentucky weather. It was 
remarkable. Father Thébaud asserts (and there appears to be 
some need of the assertion) that “there is no exaggeration 
in the statement that at St. Mary’s College in the study hall, 
which contained just one hundred boys, an enormous stove 
jifteen feet long and three feet high was constantly filled, even 
in moderate weather, with four or five logs of the length of the 
stove. These logs were blazing all the time, and new ones 
were thrown in as soon as combustion had consumed those 
inside. When evening came and candles were lighted, they 
positively melted down in their sockets from the heat of the 
room. Duty obliged me several times to occupy the desk of 
the study-keeper. My head soon ached as in summer and the 
blood-vessels throbbed ready to burst. Unable to bear it, I 
was invariably obliged to withdraw from my chair, go near the 
door and open it a little on the sly in order to breathe, or 
rather not to be suffocated.” 

And did the one hundred students look up with envy 
at this selfish professor taking the fresh ozone all for him- 
self ? 

No, indeed. ‘To raise the sashes of the windows on such 
occasions would have excited a rebellion among the boys, and 
they would probably have instantly left the room previous to 
leaving the college.” 

But Father Thébaud adds a little later that the infirmary 
was almost always full during this season. 

The holy simplicity of the author is evident from this 
amusing passage: “In a corner of the fence near this spot I 
selected an angle making a kind of bower. There were some 
creepers and lichens embroidering the rails of the fence; a 


small cedar-tree rose above the top, and with a single board 
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which I had fastened to the fence, I had found a niche worthy 
of a better saint than I am.” 

These-are but lighter stories that give a little pleasantry to 
Father Thébaud’s otherwise serious and thoughtful reminis- 
cences. The larger questions of religion, of politics, of national 
institutions and customs, the greater events and problems of 
his day, all receive consideration. 

He found that social intercourse in America was “ cheerful 
and gay.” This no doubt was owing in some measure to 
Father Thébaud’s own personality, and it enabled him by con- 
versations to learn much more than he otherwise could have 
done. ‘“‘ The Kentuckian,” he writes, ‘‘as a rule, under a rough 
exterior was good-natured and warm-hearted whenever he met 
with true objects of charity.” Father Thébaud extends this 
remark to the Kentuckian’s relations with his slaves, ‘‘ at least 
in the form of slavery he saw in the Southwest.” He objects 
strongly to Uncle Tom's Cabin as an exaggerated, ex parte 
plea. Nevertheless, Father Thébaud warns the reader not to 
infer that he is a partisan of the institution of slavery. ‘I 
could not agree with them (the Southerners), knowing that 
slavery as legally established in the South was opposed to the 
divine law, and no true Christian could avail himself of the 
tyrannical rights conferred on him by the civil: law.’’ It would 
be wrong, we might add, to infer in turn from this that Father 
Thébaud condemns every Southern slaveholder. 

An interesting comparison is made between the civilizations 
of that day, more than half a century ago, of Kentucky and 
Louisiana to the favor of the latter. The picture that Father 
Fhébaud draws of that journey down the Mississippi towards New 
Orleans, with magnificent villas beautifying either side, speaks 
eloquently but sadly of the departed glory of the old South. 

Father Thébaud writes that the patriarchal views of society 
in the South existed in spite of the prevailing slavery. He 
should rather have said that this patriarchal concept existed 
because of slavery, not in spite of it. Again, the author writes 
with regard to the Southerner’s view of the Union, that ‘the 
United States was a federation, and a federation they wished it 
to remain. State rights, in their opinion, was a consequence of 
this.”” On the contrary, State rights was the antecedent of this, 
else the Southerner’s stand in 1861 could never be defended at all. 

It must be remembered that Father Thébaud came to 
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this country as a missionary. He praises the sound moral 
tone of the people which, he writes, he found to be universal, 
In fact it ‘‘was everywhere remarkable.” ‘No land,” he adds 
again, ‘‘was so. charitable as America.” He was happy to be 
disabused of the opinion that there was scarcely any family 
feeling in the United States by meeting a husband, wife, and 
child, who had undertaken a long journey simply to pay a 
family visit to the wife’s mother and father. Everywhere also 
he found great respect for the marriage bond, and for the law 
of the sacredness of Sunday. The people believed then, he 
observes, that marriage was indissoluble. He found, moreover, 
that the American people were a religious people. Among 
Kentucky Catholics he met constantly not only with the Bible, 
but prayer-books, explanations of the truths of religion in the 
forcible style of Challoner, and the learned Lives of the Saints 
by Alban Butler. Atheism was unknown, at least in the 
country districts, though it had acquired some foothold in the 
larger cities. ‘ 

The vast majority of Protestants Father Thébaud finds were 
not Protestants through their own fault. Bigotry and pvyeju- 
dice existed widely among them. Yet oftentimes also a spirit 
of good-fellowship grew up between them and the Catholics, 
both as regards laymen and priests and ministers. This spirit 
Father Thébaud was always anxious to propagate, for it was 
the necessary prelude to any efficacious missionary work among 
non-Catholics. The introduction, on one occasion, of a priest 
into such a particularly prejudiced community, where Catholics 
and non-Catholics would scarcely nod to one another, is thus 
humorously described by an incident from the life of Father 
Badin, the first priest ordained in the United States: 

‘“‘Father Badin was a master in that useful science (of 
repartee). Having one day lost his horse, which fell under 
him and died on the road, he took his saddle-bags on his 
arm and, leaving the carcass to its fate, walked to the nearest 
inn. There was in the barroom a numerous assemblage; 
among them a Presbyterian minister well known for his broad 
humor. As soon as the priest appzared the Calvinist went to 
him. ‘I hope,’ he said, ‘that before your horse died you 
had time to anoint him.’ ‘Unfortunately I could not anoint 
him,’ replied Father Badin, ‘because the scoundrel turned 
Presbyterian.’ This repartee put everybody on his side, and 
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he procured, without any expense, whatever he needed for the 
remainder of his journey.” : 

So Father Thébaud, besides laboring among Catholics, 
found opportunities, in spite of prejudice, to extend the truth 
among those without. In this he did especially good work 
during his years in Troy. He lived to see a much better 
spirit prevail both North and South. In 1850 he notes a de- 
cided change. The Civil War made it afterwards almost com- 
plete. This war fairly worked a rehabilitation of the Catholic 
Church in the minds of her former enemies, both North and 
South. In the South it extended through all classes of society, 
and Father Thébaud gives an amusing story in evidence, which 
we quote, not to the discomfiture of our separated brethren 
but for the humorous point which it contains: 

“Father De Luynes had once gone from Louisville to New 
Orleans, and found himself in the midst of a number.of Pres- 
byterian ministers who were hastening to an ecclesiastical con- 
vention convoked in the latter city. Their conduct and pre- 
tensions were so obstreperous as to dispose all the people on 
board against them, but particularly the captain. The old sea- 
dog—so he called himself—could not restrain himself at last, 
and in the midst of many cabin passengers he exclaimed: ‘It 
is always so when there are dominies on board. Except the 
Catholic priest, whom I respect, I would not give a for 
all the others.’” 

Father Thébaud writes of the liberality of the State gov- 
ernments towards the church; but, in spite of this toleration in 
law, continued prejudices did not permit the Protestant sects to 
offer the hand of fellowship to the superstitious Romanists. In 
1838 it was a glaring fact that Catholics were excluded from 
all or nearly all public offices, that all public institutions were 
in the hands of Protestants, and no Catholic could fully enjoy 
his religious rights within them. Father Thébaud represents 
the Catholics during all this time as being cowed by a tyranny 
which had lasted more than two centuries. Perhaps to the 
predominantly aggressive spirit of Father Thébaud they did at 
times appear to be cowed; that they were really so, that they 
did not possess both courage and prudence, is sufficiently re- 
futed by Father Thébaud’s own book. The other abundant 
evidence that might be supplied is not needed. 

Father Thébaud himself did considerable missionary labor, 
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as we have said, among non-Catholics, to whom he was ever 
kindly disposed. But fifty years after his first experiences he 
still writes that there is always among Protestants a lurking 
fear of Catholics. It is only among High-Church Episcopalians 
that he notes a kind feeling. 

It is surprising to read that in 1850 Father Thébaud had 
been persuaded that it would be impossible to form in this 
country an American Catholic Church, since the parish of St. 
Peter’s in New York was still composed entirely of Irishmen 
from Ireland. Yet he lived, as he himself says, to know that 
there was no lack of vocations among American-born families. 

’ Father Thébaud saw the many problems with which America 
has to contend; saw them, perhaps, only in their beginnings, 
but yet realized much of their importance. He foresaw that a 
national homogeneity must arise from the heterogeneous popula- 
tions that even in his early day were crowding into the country. 
He gives little or no consideration to the methods how this 
assimilation was or was to be, but he bears testimony to it as 
_an accomplished fact in many instances, and he was astonished 

thereat. May we not gain hope and confidence from his own 
citations, that the same assimilation will continue for the future ? 
Thus, of the Irish emigrants in Kentucky he writes: ‘ All these 
people were ardent Americans firmly attached to the govern- 
ment of the Republic, and altogether indistinguishable from 
the rest of the population.” 

“‘Because nearly everybody favored the equality of all citi- 
zens before the law and was well satisfied with the liberal 
naturalization laws, superiority of race over race, which has so 
far obtained in ancient and modern times, soon vanished; the 
consequences were the union and fusion of immigrants and 
natives and the natural homogeneity of the people.” 

A chapter is devoted to the Irish exodus after 1846; the 
fearful devastation of the plague among the helpless immigrants 
in Montreal, Boston, and New York; the growth of the church 
through the Irish and German immigration, and the facility 
with which the members of both races became thorough 
American citizens. His description of the infant days of the 
Western church are endowed with much interest, and looking 
upon its extent and power to-day one is filled with enthusiasm 
indeed. 

A last chapter is taken up with the discussion of American 


. 
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schools and colleges. He relates how, up to 1850, Protestant 
school committees controlling public education tcok no pains 
whatever to have books in use freed from error concerning the 
Catholic Church. He points out the necessity of parochial 
schools. In this chapter the following sentence is noteworthy: 
“There was a time when yearly appropriations of money were 
granted in Albany to the colleges in which classical instruction 
was given; and the faculty of St. John‘s College, Fordham, to 
my knowledge, twice received a grant of six thousand dollars. 
The principle on which this was' done was that, though the 
colleges are independent of State control, still they contribute 
to the welfare of the commonwealth by the superior instruc- 
tion they give.” The expurgation of text-books began after 
1850 in the New England States, and an enthusiastic tribute is 
paid by Father Thébaud to Bishop Fitzpatrick, the third Bishop 
of Boston, for his labors in this respect. ‘‘ Ardently devoted to 
the church, he would never have yielded one iota of her rights 
and he was ever ready to fight her battle when occasion 
required. Yet it is well known to all those who knew him 
that he thought that there was no great danger for the chil- 
dren of Catholics if they frequented the public schools in New 
England. He did not share in the exaggerated zeal of some 
bishops, who ordered their priests to refuse absolution to all 
parents that sent their children to the public schools. A few 
prelates went so far in their ardor as to make this a reserved 
case; but they saw their error before long.” Our Catholic 
readers familiar with the rulings of the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore will join with us, of course, in taking exception 
to these remarks. 

Father Thébaud gives credit to the secular education, its 
method, its fruits, as represented in the public-school system, 
and states that it has introduced into the country greater social 
uniformity than can be seen in any European state. He discusses 
American colleges, Catholic and non-Catholic, at some length. 

Many other interesting questions are treated of, and memoirs 
cited that would merit attention, if further space were per- 
mitted us. The volume, besides being a valuable historical con- 
tribution, forms a fitting memorial also to Father Thébaud him- 
self, whose labors it so eloquently chronicles, and who through 
it gives an inspiration to his followers in the labors of the 
priesthood. 
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ANTI-CLERICAL TACTICS IN SPAIN. 


BY REV. WALTER M. DRUM, S.J. ° 


MN the August number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
we examined some of the false charges by which 
the anti-clericals of Spain ineffectually strove to 
offset the nomination of Mgr. Nozaleda for the 
see of Valencia. How completely the worthy 
prelate has been vindicated will be seen by the protest of the 
Spanish hierarchy to the prime minister: ‘‘The Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Toledo has recourse to your excellency in the 
name of the whole Spanish episcopate; his spirit is cast down 
by the systematic insults and calumnies that are perpetrated in 
the press, in public meetings, and in many other ways, against 
the most fundamental principles of the Spanish monarchy and 
of social order; his deep sorrow and righteous indignation are 
now increased by the series of injuries and insults that are 
hurled against the learned and most worthy ex-Archbishop of 
Manila because of that prelate’s well-deserved nomination by 
his Majesty the King to the episcopal see of Valencia.” * 

In the same spirit of support the faculty of the University 
of Madrid sent to the government this despatch: “The faculty 
of the university congratulates the government on its nomina- 
tion of the illustrious Nozaleda as Archbishop of Valencia, and 
protests with indignation at the calumnies of the sectarian press 
in regard to the conduct of the ex-Archbishop of Manila. He 
was always a patriot and a great prelate of Spain.” f 

The Spanish residents of Manila cabled the prime minister 
that the peninsular press had shamefully calumniated Mgr. 
Nozaleda. 

_ Such support was very gratifying to the prelate; but he 
felt that a fair and plain statement of the: case was called for 
from himself, and on February 13 published his defence. The 
style of this pamphlet is simple and clear-cut; the defence is 
complete, cautious, eloquent, and backed up by well-authenti- 
cated documents. As for the mode of procedure of his enemies, 





*London Jadlet, January 30, 1904. t Revista Catolica, April 7, 1904. 
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he sums it up in his straightforward way: ‘‘ They have not 
brought to light a single document to favor their view; they 
have not been able to get a single eye-witness to give such 
testimony as would lend a semblance of probability to the 
very least of their many false accusations.” * So clearly does 
Mgr. Nozaleda make good his point, and so roundly does he 
take to task the different papers of the opposition, that the gov- 
ernment seems to fear that he has dealt too severe a blow at 
ultra-liberalism; for report has it that the postal officials have 
impeded the circulation of the pamphlet, and that a number 
of copies thereof have failed to reach those to whom they were 
directed.+ 

After the two dastardly attempts to assassinate Sefior Maura, 
April 6 and 12, much of the turbulence of the liberal and 
radical press simmered down, and even his greatest enemies 
showed a willingness to rescue Mgr. Nozaleda from the rank 
and vile calumnies they had previously heaped upon his 
innocent head. ‘‘Such is the reckless and heedless method 
with which certain papers, known full well to all, follow up 
their plan of campaign. Yesterday they shouted war against 
Maura and Nozaleda; to-day they sigh for sorrow.” ¢ 

The editor of E/ IJmparcial, Seiior Gasset, wrote: ‘‘We 
have done no more than to give out wl.at we have picked up 
in the streets.” ‘We find fault with government only because 
this nomination has set the whole country into such an uproar.” 
La Correspondencia insists: ‘‘ From the start we have wished no 
part in this affair; we have remained neutral.” The Heraldo 
and Diario Universal join in protesting against the riot and 
crime that their words have helped to bring to pass. 

Such protests are really laughable, if viewed in contrast 
with the attitude of hatred of the church and of intolerance to 
Mgr. Nozaleda that has marked the entire bearing of the liberal 
press. However, this change of front by the anti-clerical papers 
may be used to our purpose; it indicates the innocence of 
Mgr. Nozaleda, the tactics and virulent animus of his enemies. 

Will the anti-clericals now let the prelate go to Valencia in 
peace? No! The other charges may be false; there is one 
charge that is true. Nozaleda is a friar; that is true. ‘‘ When 


*‘*Defensa Obligada contra Acusaciones Gratuitas,’’ Madrid, 1904. 
+ La Gaceta del Norte, Bilbao, April 13, 1904. 
t The Review, St. Louis, April 14, 1904. 
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all their accusations have been cut to pieces, and the falsehood 
thereof has been laid bare, the republican rabble can only 
shout: ‘‘Nozaleda is a friar! No friar shall be Archbishop of 
Valencia.” * As the Count de Romanones put it, when he 
introduced the motion to reject Mgr. Nozaleda: ‘“ The rashness 
and blunder of government rests in this, that it has presented 
for Valencia a member of a monastic order—a man who stands 
not merely as a friar, but as the friar-type, nay, as the whole 
friary.” + 

This opposition to the religious orders is frankly avowed by 
all the liberals of Spain. One of their chief organs, Z/ Liberal, 
lays down this significant platform: “ Although it be proven 
that Padre Nozaleda be not guilty of any crimes against patriot- 
ism, nor of any of the wrong-doings that have been imputed 
to him; nay more, although it be clear as the noon-day sun 
that the archbishop is pure and free from stain, a very angel 
in the flesh, deserving not only of the respect of the faithful 
but of canonization by the church; although the people see 
in him another St. Bernardine, his case is none the better for 
all that. The mainspring of this bitter opposition to him is 
the fact that the man presented for the archbishopric of Valen- 
cia is a friar; and be he a Bernardine or a Gerundio, he stands 
for all friars.” ¢ 

And £/ Pais says: “In Nozaleda we attack the Spanish 
friars of the Philippines, and the theocratic spirit whereof they 
were the exponents during Spain’s misrule of the archipelago.” § 

There is the keynote of anti-clericalism in Spain. Down 
with the religious orders! The church will be attacked later 
on. There can be no doubt of the trend of anti-clerical tactics 
in Spain. The tactics of French anti-clericals have been brought 
across the Pyrenees. It is worthy of at least a moment’s 
attention that socialistic and anti-clerical ideas are not so deeply 
rooted in other provinces of Spain as they are in Catalonia, 
the nearest province to France. Moreover, the violent ring- 
leaders of anti-clericalism in Spain are for the most part men 
whose names are either French or Catalan, rather than Casti- 


* Cf. Speech of Sefior Nocedal before Congress, February 4, 1904. 

t Cf. Speech before Congress, January 26, 1904. 

$Cf Lectura Dominical for February 7, 1904, and Revista Catolica for April 7, 1904. 
Fray Gerundio is the name given by Padre Isla to the friar whom he scores so severely for an 
absurd and bombastic style in preaching. 

§ Cf Lectura Dominical, January 31, 1904. 
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lian: Junoy, Lerroux, Lleget, Gasset, Moret, etc. May the 
tactics of these men not bring to Spain the havoc lorbngies to 
France by the anti-clericalism of the d/oc / 

This very same note of discord was dominant in the noisy 
republican meetings during the late religious crisis in Spain. 
Some speakers showed great zeal for religion. ‘‘ What a shame 
that the friars act so! What sins for a bishop to be guilty of! 
What virtue, what devotion should be stamped upon the minis- 
ters of grace! What love of purity! What purity of love!” 
All this is very artful. Sefior Nocedal* congratulated the 
zealots on their delicate intentions, and assured them the Holy 
Father was on the look-out for the best interests of the Church 
in Spain. Most of the speakers, however, adopted an abusive 
tone. Their words of insult are almost too vile to repeat. 
“We do not wish to lessen the number of the. friars, quite the 
contrary; of every friar we would make two.” “I am very 
fond of friars, not alive and kicking, but cut to pieces.” ‘‘ Let 
the friars be brought back from the Philippines—the sooner 
the better—but let them be brought back in a sort of fri- 
cassee.”’ ¢ 

Are the friars of the Philippines deserving of such obloquy ? 
No, they are not. Any one who goes through the islands 
without prejudice, or carefully sifts the evidence for and against 
the friars, will speak in the highest terms of the work of the 
religious orders in the Philippines. Let us examine some of 
that evidence. 

In the course of the debate in the Cortes over the nomina- 
tion of Mgr. Nozaleda, Sefior Maura quoted some authorities 
whose words should be accepted by us as worthy of honest 
consideration. 

Twenty years before Spain lost the Philippines‘a sad fore- 
boding of the future was uttered by Don Adelardo Lopez de 
Ayala, a Spaniard fired with love of country: “In the Philip- 
pines there are two great forces that go to make up the 
foundation and cement of the fabric of our power: the prestige 
of the name of Castile, and the prestige of the religious orders. 
The religious have civilized and catechized that immense coun- 
try, and now keep it in a spirit of obedience and loyalty to 
Spain. Change the old Castile that the natives have been 


" * Cf. Speech before Congress, February 4, 1904. 
t Cf. Lectura Dominical, January 17, 1904. 
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wont to respect; bring in ideas that are new, poorly set to- 
gether, and in nowise needed; set before the native a Spain 
he has never seen before; and at the same time weaken the 
prestige of the religious orders, set at naught the power they 
have ever wielded for Spain; do all this, and you will leave 
without foundation and without cement all our power over 
that whole country; and before the new methods shall have 
got a hold throughout the land, the day will dawn on which 
Spain will wake up to the sorry realization that she has lost 
the Philippines. She will not be able to regain them. It were 
easy now to keep the Philippines; it will be hard to get them 
back once lost.” What these new ideas were we shall see 
later on. 

Escosura, the royal commissioner, who went to the islands 
to study the question of the friars, reported: ‘‘You ask me 
what link, what ties, what power binds this immense archi- 
pelago to its capital? I must admit this link, these ties, this 
power is the friars.” 

Moriones, governor of the Philippines in 1877, a man not 
at all in sympathy with the clericals, wrote: ‘‘ Many tribes in 
the north of Luzon have submitted not to violence nor to 
force, but to the preaching of the gospel by the religious 
orders, to their tact, abnegation, and self-sacrifice.” 

General Weyler, when governor of the islands, made the 
following worldly-wise report: “‘To take away the influence 
of their priest is to take away from them their one Spanish 
element. . . . The day on which the religious orders de- 
part or lose their influence, will be the day on which we shall 
have to introduce a Peninsular army, as in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. Our expenses will then be very much increased. The 
religious now cost us very little; foi their goods are owned 
in common and the salaries of parish priests go to the whole 
community.” 

When there was question of putting Mgr. Nozaleda in 
charge of the Archdiocese of Manila, ten years ago, La 
Solidaridad upheld as strongly as it now puts down not only 
the Archbishop of Manila but all friars: ‘‘ With all our power 
we commend Nozaleda for the Archbishopric of Manila, chiefly 
because he is a friar; if he were a candidate for one of the 
metropolitan sees of the Peninsula, we would be the first to 
urge him to the government; for Nozaleda is good, virtuous, 
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and wise.” Why has La Solidaridad so quickly changed its 
tone? 

These citations by Sefior Maura, on January 28, 1904, 
created a marked sensation in the Congress. The radicals 
almost admitted their discomfiture. They were completely de- 
feated later on, February 4, 1904, when Sefior Nocedal cieverly 
quoted the ultra-radical papers and socialistic editors in flat 
contradiction of the accusations now made against the friars 
in the very same papers and by the very same men. Sejfior 
Nocedal had been unwell, and left a sick-bed to give to truth 
the staunch support of his clever intellect and noble Catholic 
heart. Here are a couple of his amazing citations: 

On August 22, 1896, Sefior Gasset wrote in Z£/ Jmparcial: 
“The chief support of our power in the islands is, as all the 
world knows, the religious orders.” 

In £/ Liberal, that same day, Moya said: ‘The Philip- 
pines belong to Spain not -only by the power of our army, but 
also by the blessed fruit of civilization and Christianity. The 
religious orders have conquered the hearts of the natives. 
They are the shield and bulwark of the Filipinos.” 

Testimony of this sort by friend and foe could easily be 
kept up for many pages. The Arthur H. Clarke Company, of 
Cleveland, is now publishing a monumental work, under the 
title Zhe Philippine Islands, 1493-1803, that will give the labors 
of the religious orders in the Philippines such valuable and 
lengthy testimony as is given by the Jesuit Relations to the 
labors of the Society of Jesus in New France. We shall add 
the authority of ex-Governor Taft and of Mr. Sawyer. The 
latter is an Englishman and a Protestant who spent fourteen 
years in the Philippines:* “The friars have fared badly at 
the hands of several writers on the Philippines; but it will be 
noticed that those who know the least about them speak the 
worst about them.” ‘“ The friars were the chief outposts, and 
even bulwarks, of the government against rebellions.” Mr. 
Sawyer is enthusiastic about the Jesuits in Mindanao. ‘To 
my mind,” he says, ‘they realize very closely the ideal of 
what a Christian missionary should be.” He hopes that -Catho- 
lics of the United States will give that aid which those of 
Barcelona and Madrid formerly gave the society; and even 


"Sawyer, Zhe Inhabitants of the Philippines. New York, 1900. Pp. 64, 65, 385, 
and 415. 
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hints at the advisability of such government support under 
the new régime as obtained under the old. ‘I wish to state 
my. conviction that the easiest, the best, and the most humane 
way of pacifying Mindanao is by utilizing the powerful influ- 
ence of the Jesuits.” Unfortunately the hopes of Mr. Sawyer 
have not been fulfilled. There are now only half as many 
Jesuits in Mindanao as there were six. years ago, when the 
government of Spain used to give the needed support. And 
as for the pacification of Mindanao and of Jold, it will proba- 
bly be accomplished by the extermination rather than Chris- 
tianization of the Moros. 

In a recent Jolé campaign, under Major Scott, nearly 3,000 
Moros were killed. At present our soldiers in Mindanao 
are always under arms. Even the company-cook wears his 
Colt’s revolver while at the camp-fire. Let us compare our 
method with that of Spain. From 1570 till 1828 the Spaniards 
controlled the islands without any permanent garrison of Spanish 
regular troops. During all this time the Filipinos increased in 
numbers and in civilization. From 1828 till 1883 there were about 
1,500 artillerymen in the islands. Then began the anti-clerical 
work of undermining the influence of the friars; then, and then 
only, was there need of more troops. Yet, even as late as 
1890, there were in the archipelago, out of a population of 
8,000,000, only 14,000 Peninsular Spaniards (including friars, 
soldiers, and civil officials), 8,000 Spaniards of Philippine birth, 
and 75,000 Spanish mestizos.* There is the Spanish side of 
the subjugation of the Philippines,—a side that covers 328 
years of growth and progress. Our side is yet to be written. 
We have done much good in six years; but there has been 
great harm done, too—more harm than most of us know of. 
To bring peace to the islands we kept there an army of more 
than 100,000 Americans; and to-day, while we exhibit at St. 
Louis the signs of peace and prosperity that have resulted 
from our subjugation of the Philippines, we are supporting over 
there an army of about 5,000 native scouts and 8,000 con- 
stabulary troops, besides a larger number of American soldiers 
than Spain had of Spanish soldiers to uphold her sovereignty 
against the forces of General MacArthur. Let us be honest 
and acknowledge these tremendous facts. In New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States the aborigines have been well- 

* Cf. Filipina’s Fundamental Problem, by Don Luis Aguado, Madrid, 1891. 
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nigh totally destroyed. In all the Indies, East and West, there 
is to-day only one land in which the aborigines have been pre- 
served as a race, and that land is the Philippine Islands. Their 
many tribes have been kept intact, and brought from barbar- 
ism to the cultivation of the soil and to Christianity. What 
wonderful force has done this work? The teaching and exam- 
ple of the members of the religious orders! Such is the testi- 
mony of an Englishman; let us now hear an American about 
the friars. 

Mr. Taft went out to the Philippines with the prejudices 
that many an American has against the friars, but a mind 
singularly open to conviction; he saw the truth, and was con- 
vinced. Last February, at a banquet of the Presbyterian Social 
Union of Philadelphia, he dissuaded his hearers {rom prosely- 
tizing in the islands. ‘‘ Going back to the beginning of Spanish 
occupation,” said he, “we find the heroes of Christianity, the 
Spanish priests and friars, leading the way. Before, and with, 
and after the soldiers, came these valiant men of God carrying 
only the cross. . . . It was charged that the friars obtained 
their land unjustly. I did not find that there was truth in 
this allegation. That they were oppressive landlords was also 
charged. I could find no evidence to sustain this allegation.’’* 

Then why were the friars hated by some of the natives? 
Was it because they were immoral? Not at all. Among the 
native clergy some were immoral, grossly immoral,—so much 
so that they found it better to join the schismatics of the 
Aglipay movement than to await punishment by ecclesiastical 
superiors. These unfaithful priests to-day have the staunch 
support of those Filipinos who oppose the friars. No, the 
Tagalogs who cling to the Katiptinan, and are even now 
scheming to oust our government from their country, do not 
hate the friars for any immorality. Besides, the outcry about the 
immorality of the friars is most unfounded. One might just as 
well harp on a solitary instance of an unfortunate fall of a priest 
in the United States, and cry out that therefore all our priests 
were bad. Mr. Sawyer is not a Catholic, and we may take his 
testimony as without a bias in favor of the friars. He writes: 
‘‘During the many years I was in the islands I had frequent 
occasion to avail myself of the hospitality of the priests on 
my journey. . . . I declare that on none of these many 

* Cf. Standard and Times, Philadelphia, February, 1904, 
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occasions did I ever witness anything scandalous or indecorcus 
in their convents, and I arrived at ali hours and without 
notice.”* From the word convents, and other parts of his 
book, it is clear Mr. Sawyer speaks of the friars and not of 
the native priests. 

We have not yet answered why the friars were hated by 
some of the Filipinos. Father Coleman, O.P., in his book, 
The Friars in the Philippines, gives the true reason, and our 
officers carry out his view. The Filipinos identified the Spanish 
friars with the government of Spain, just as they will identify 
loyal American priests with the government of the United 
States. Those that wish the Philippines to be for the Filipinos 
hated the government of Spain, as they hate the government of 
the United States. They hated the priests of Spain as they 
hate the priests of the United States. Not all Filipinos are so 
ill disposed to us; but the attitude of the Aglipay priests. to 
our American bishops in the islands is a serious drawback to 
the well-being of the church. Mr. Taft puts the situation in 
this wise: “‘ The trouble with these friars arises from the fact 
that in the last fifty years they have been drawn into politics 
as the agents and detectives of the crown of Spain. They 
opposed the revolution, and thus earned the hatred of the 
mass of the people. . . . They were landlords and repre- 
sentatives of the crown, and as such were hated.” fT 

We have said enough to show that the friars have been 
the glory and not the shame of the Philippines. Hatred of 
the friars did not bring about the-revolt of the Filipinos from 
Spain. What brought about that revolt? In answering this 
question we shall side with the view taken by Sefior Maura 
before the Congress of Spain and defended most successfully 
by the prime minister and Sefior Nocedal. 

“If we are going to look back upon our past history,” said 
Sefior Maura,t “if we wish to put under criticism the deeds 
we have done and to tell our woes in public, then we shall in 
the end have to respect the fair name and true rights of 
others, to admit our guilt and put the rope around our own 
necks. . . . The true cause of all our sorrows and disasters 
the anti-clericals would hide from the people of Spain, the 
unfortunate people of Spain, that have been wounded in the 


~  * Cf. Sawyer, as cited above. + Cf. Speech of Mr. Taft already cited. 
+ Cf. Speeches before Congress, January 26 and 28, 1904. 
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most sensitive and sacred fibres of the heart by so painful and 
cruel an adversity. The anti-clericals would point the finger 
of scorn and blame at one man as the cause of this adversity. 
He is not the cause. The rabble may think so; the worthy 
and upright Spaniards do not.” ‘Shortly after our colonial 
misfortunes, the common opinion not of a mob, not of the un- 
lettered, not of the rabble that had been set on a false scent 
and driven mad by the shoutings of violent haranguers in 
noisy streets and the scoffings of conscienceless writers in 
heartless papers, but of the thinking few, of that body which 
the nation had elected to deliberate upon its affairs of great 
moment—the common opinion, I say, of the Cortes of Spain 
was impregnated by a tremendous suspicion, a suspicion founded 
on facts, and not on the trumpery of fancy, on facts many 
and undoubted that all went to show that the dagger which 
had been dug into the heart of Spain was welded and wielded 
by Freemasonry and its allied societies.” ‘‘The Filipino Masons 
attacked the friars, because they had been set against Spain 
by the Masons of Spain; as a matter of course, the Filipinos 
first attacked the only real defence that Spain had in the 
islands.” 

The prime minister's fearless charge was received with 
round after round of applause by the clericals and with con- 
sternation and indignation by the anti-clericals. Inside and 
outside the Cortes anti-clerical feeling against Maura ran very 
high and far more bitter than ever. Blasco Ibafiez wrote in 
La Publicidad, of Barcelona: “This man is predestined not to 
die in bed.” A few days later a well-dressed youth of nine- 
teen, as if to meet the prophecy of Blasco Ibajiez, stabbed the 
prime minister, and shouted ‘“‘ Long live anarchy!”* There- 
after a grand public demonstration was given to Maura in 
Barcelona; and, as the parade passed La Publicidad building, 
Junoy, Lleget, Lerroux, and Blasco Ibajiez were so wrought 
up as to shout “ Death to Maura and the Monarchy!” A riot 
was the result. 

Inside the Cortes the anti-clericals shouted for proofs. The 
Count de Romanones insisted that the Masons out in the 
islands had been a set of fools and had harmed nobody. 
Morayta, the successor to Sagasta as grand master of the 
Orient of Spain, denied that Masonry in the Philippines had 


* Cf. La Gaceta del Norte, Bilbao, Apri! 13, 1904. 
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been in any way a significant political factor. Against their 
unproven statements Maura cited a host of authorities. Among 
these were three important pamphlets by Don Isabelo de los 
Reyes and Ilocano, an enthusiastic supporter of Philippine 
Masonry and revolution. One of these pamphlets, Za Revo- 
lucion Filipina, a defence of the revolt froin Spain, places the 
portrait of Morayta along with those vf such fine friends of 
Spain as Aguinaldo, De los Reyes, and other revolutionary 
leaders, and has as a preface an elaborate eulogy of the ideas 
of Isabelo written by Morayta. This work shows that twenty 
years ago there was formed a Filipino lodge dependent on 
the Grand Orient of Spain. Nothing much came of the 
Masonic movement till 1891. Within five years from that 
time 180 Tagalo lodges were formed. The smouldering fire of 
revolt was fanned anew into flame. The Masonic party in 
Spain was hand and glove with the Masonic party in the 
islands. Among the Peninsular Masons many openly favored 
separation of the colonies from the mother country, and called 
themselves Separatists; they supported the Liga Filipina and 
Katipunan, whose avowed purpose is to establish a commun- 
istic republic of Filipinos, for Filipinos, and by Filipinos.* So 
strong was this secret movement that in 1896 General Blanco 
discovered and reported ‘‘a great conspiracy against govern- 
ment in the secret societies.” 

Sefior Nocedalf added force to the testimonies of Sefior 
Maura. In 1896 Sefior Canalejas went to the Philippines to 
try to break the backbone of the insurrection over there, and 
studied the state of things as he had studied them before in 
Cuba. On July 1, 1896, he stated his honest opinion in an 
editorial in the Heraldo. That opinion Sefior Nocedal resusci- 
tated from the files of eight years ago and read to the won- 
dering Cortes in the presence of the woful Canalejas. Mark 
well this honest statement: ‘‘The Masonic lodges that did 
so much to help on the insurrection in Cuba have caught up 
the Filipinos in their nets. These Filipino Masons set out by 
cutting away from the church, they end by rebelling against 
the state.” There is the truth of things. Yet Sefior Canalejas 
now tries to bring men to take for truth the absurd canard 
that the friars started and completed the Filipino revolt from 
Spain. 


*Cf. Sawyer, p. 83. t Cf Speech before Congress, February 4, 1904. 
VOL, LXXIX.—52 
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Sefior Lerroux, also, had been honest enough, August 30, 
1896, to say in La Publicidad: ‘“‘Masonry in Cuba and the 
Philippines is entirely Separatist.” Now he cries down Maura 
for saying the same thing in Congress. 

Perhaps the saddest argument to vindicate Nozaleda and to 
incriminate the Masonic party was given by Sefior Llorens. 
He showed by documents that the government of Sagasta, then 
grand master of the Orient, was the chief cause of the defeat 
that Spain endured. We cannot understand why that govern- 
ment acted as it did. Some one blundered. Time will tell 
who. A work entitled La Gran Traicion gives evidence that 
goes far to showing that the Masonic party was guilty of treason 
to Spain. We hope the archives of Madrid will soon give out 
such documents as are needed that the truth may appear. 
These facts we know: Sagasta’s government was often told of 
the preparations the United States was making for war, of the 
certainty of Dewey’s attacking the Philippines, of the utter 
lack of defence in the islands. In the whole archipelago there 
were only six modern pieces of artillery; the rest of the guns 
were cast in the time of Charles IV. Urgent appeals were 
made for shells, torpedoes, and mines; nothing was sent, the 
entrance to the Bay of Manila was left wide open.* Govern- 
ment’s neglect of the Philippines had all: the appearance of 
favoring their capture by the United States. A like mystery 
surrounds the action of government in Cuba. Cervera was 
forced against his will to sacrifice his magnificent ships, at a 
time when their presence in the harbor of Santiago was as 
much of a bother to us as the presence of the Russian fleet in 
Port Arthur is now to the Japs. A few days before the sur- 
render of Santiago, General Shafter cabled that he would be 
obliged to move back from his position in front of the city.f 
Sagasta prevented this retreat by ordering the surrender of 
23,000 Spanish soldiers to 15,000 Americans. General Linares 
is said to have shot himself to avoid the shameful surrender. 
At any rate he was disabled, and General Toral, with tears of 
indignant emotion, surrendered to a force inferior in numbers 
to his own. All this time there were about 150,000 Spanish 
regulars in Cuba, while most of our regulars had already been 
sent against Santiago. In the city of Havana there were 199 


* Cf. Speech of Llorens before Congress, January 29, 1904. Llorensis a leading authority 
on military matters in Spain. t Cf. Report of General Miles for 1898. 
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staff officers, 2,251 line officers, 40,245 of the rank and file, 
and 284 cannons. The generals were all unanimous in urging 
the relief of Santiago: Sagasta kept them idle in Havana. 
Why did Sagasta blunder so? We cannot now say for certain. 
The clerical debaters of the Cortes insist that the grand master 
of the Orient was only carrying out the Masonic policy of 
freeing the colonics from Spain and of destroying, if possible, 
the monarchy itself. Of this we feel certain, that Sagasta’s 
government was to blame for Spaiu’s disgrace during the late 
war; and that it is a shame and a parody on justice now to 
point the finger of blame at Mgr. Nozaleda. 

From the anti-clerical and Masonic tactics that we have 
been considering, it seems clear that “there are lurking be- 
neath the surface of Spanish political life all the seeds of a 
serious crisis.’’* The Jacobin and anti-clerical spirit has only in 
recent years been injected into the minds of the working classes 
of Spain; yet as a result of this baneful inoculation, subver- 
sive socialism and anarchy have in a very short time taken 
strong hold on Spanish thought and sentiment. The cosmo- 
politan scum of Barcelona, Madrid, and other large cities stands 
out in bold view. ‘ The base-minded crowd the public meet- 
ings, fill the low concert halls, monopolize the press, and push 
themselves to the forefront as representatives of public opinion. 
The high-minded, the men that really and truly follow con- 
science, that slowly but surely weave the warp and woof of the 
great social fabric of a nation, that should shape the hearts and 
form the minds of Spain; the men of deep and sincere patriot- 
ism, pure and holy love, where are they? For the most part 
they sit at home and do nothing for Spain; as if, forsooth, 
they had no voice at all in the affairs of state. . . . Hid 
safe and sound within the four walls of their homes, they look 
on with fear and trembling as the torrent of falsehoods and 
calumnies gluts the ways that- should be clear for truth; they 
look on and do nothing, worse than nothing,—they bring into 
their homes the very sheets that have wrought so much deso- 
lation and deception among the children of Spain.” t+ 

The disturbance effected in Spain by the republican and anti- 
clerical forces may be clearly followed during the past seven 
years. Since 1897 no prime minister has been able to hold 
the reins of government more than two years. To-day Maura 

*Cf. London Jad/et, January 30, 1904. t Cf. Lectura Dominical, January 17, 1904. 
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is in danger of defeat. Spanish silver has taken a shump down 
to forty per cent. of its face value. The republicans are over- 
joyed. £/ Jmparcial at once concludes: ‘The depreciation of 
our silver coinage is due to the nomination of Nozaleda, the 
discourses in his defence by Maura, and the predominance of 
elericalism in Spain.” The truth of it is that the republicans 
are doing their best to block the regeneration of Spain. One 
of their members, Sefior Zulueta, introduced a measure to bring 
about closer commercial relations with the South American 
republics. He was not supported by his fellows. They were 
honest enough to say: “Don’t talk like that! Why, if we go 
on in that way, the republic will never come!” ‘‘ The plan is 
a good one; but we must first put the clericals out of 
office.” * 

While we consider these tactics of the anti-clericals of 
Spain, we wonder why it is that the Catholics do not unite 
against anti-clericalism. Yet the answer is simple. First, not 
all Catholics are clericals. Then, too, the .Catholics do not 
come together on this one issue because’ they are kept apart 
by so many other issues. There are four parties to which the 
clerical Catholics belong. The Carlistas, who uphold the rights 
of Don Carlos to the throne; the Dinasticos, who stand for 
the present dynasty; the Integristas, a branch of the Carlis- 
tas, and the Independientes. Besides, a great number of 
Catholics, called in Spain liberal Catholics, are Conservatives. 
These conservatives are now in power. Sejfior Maura is their 
prime minister. Maura is a grand and noble Spaniard, yet by 
no means a clerical; in fact his attitude in the Nozaleda affair 
has been a surprise to many. He has fundamental notions 
that the clerical party cannot accept. He has just put through 
Congress an army bill that will force into military service 
priests and religious, who are freed from that imposition even 
in Protestant countries. In the .Nozaleda debate he shocked 
the clericals by saying that in his mind there was no such 
thing as Catholic right or Protestant right; but right was 
right, and that was all. Nocedal took up Maura’s policy in 
the following words: 

“Can a prelate govern a diocese in the midst of such hel- 
lish discord, in the heat of so many evil passions, wrapped 
round about with newspapers, theatres, and meetings whose 


" Cf. Lectura Dominical, February 14, 1904. 
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whole and set purpose seems to be to insult, to blacken, and 
to revile? Are you going to put a stop to all this? Or, are 
you going to inflict on Padre Nozaleda the punishment of 
being shut up in his palace to suffer so many insults, injuries, 
and defamations? Are you fully determined to prevent all 
this? If not, mark my words! If you do not put an end to 
this violence once and for all, and in every. part of Spain,—I 
repeat, if you do not put an end to this—things will become 
worse and worse. Padre Nozaleda will not be able to rule his 
diocese in Valencia; nay more, you will not stay long in your 
present office, the monarchy and its throne will not be secure, 

“There are two ways, Sefior Maurz, and only two—you 
cannot steer the ship of state between them; your government 
must be traditional or liberal. A traditional government could 
with our laws insist on what I propose; you cannot do so,— 
there is the fault, there is the weakness, there is the failure of 
your government. 

“‘Balmes said of General Narvaez, a former prime minister 
of Spain: ‘It is impossible for him to rule; he has not in his 
head a single fixed idea.’ Sefior Maura has ideas in his head, 
and fixed ones too; but they are liberal ideas, they are ideas 
' that are in utter contradiction to the ideas that would allow 
Padre Nozaleda to rule his diocese without let or hindrance 
from thé mob, and would insure the peace, prosperity, and 
tranquillity of the kingdom. You cannot go by halves with a 
revolutionary movement; you must stifle it or be stifled by it. 

“When I ask respect for these ideas, I do not ask it for 
my own poor reasoning, for my own weak will, for my own 
opinions, errors, caprices, and passions. No, I ask esteem and 
defence for Catholic right and Catholic justice that, according 
to my faith, have come from heaven, and, according to history, 
have been the right and the justice, the glory and the great- 
ness of many generations of scholars, heroes, and saints, of men 
that were honored, noble, and prosperous, that believed and 
adored as I believe and adore. You say, Sefior Maura, that 
you and your party are not intolerant. I say, you are tyrants. 
You wish the inviolability not of conscience, right, and justice, 
but of your caprices and fancies—fancies and caprices that are 
not favored by history and are condemned by experience; that 
‘have been proven to have been of no use to us except to lose 
to us our colonies and Spain itself. 
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“It is sad to say so, but the truth. must be admitted—it 
has been said many times before—my father used to say it, 
‘and I now repeat it very low that no scandal be taken: it is 
sad to say so, but this Congress will go on in the same old 
‘way as an exchange for haggling over political barterings, but 
not as a body that will legislate for the regeneration of 
Spain.” * : 

By these fiery words of a noble and representative cleri- 
cal, we may judge how far the clericals are from coming 
together with the liberal-conservatives on. questions Catholic. 
There are signs of the reawakening of Catholicity,t yet we are 
‘inclined to the sad thought of Nocedal, that there is not very | 
great hope that the flames of anti-clericalism will soon be 
smothered in Spain. 


* Cf. Sefior Nocedal's Speech before Congress, February 4, 1904. 


tCf. ‘‘ The Religious Struggle in Spain,” by S. Sarasola, S.J., The Messenger, August, 
1904. , 
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MISSION WORK IN PARIS. 


BY THE COUNTESS DE COURSON. 


PASSING visitor, whom business, pleasure, or 
curiosity brings to Paris, is only able to gather 
surface ideas of the inner life, social and reli- 
gious, of the so-called ‘‘ Ville Lumiére.” 
Unfortunately too, the aspects of life that 
are,most persistently and prominently thrust before his eyes 
are not calculated to impress him favorably; his attention is 
unavoidably drawn to plays, prints, and publications tolerated 
in France, but that would be strictly prohibited elsewhere, and 
that, illogical as this may appear, do not correctly express the 
thoughts and feelings of the mass of the French people. 

If the visitor happens to be of a religious and artistic 
temperament, he will naturally turn to other sources of inter- 
est: the “Louvre and its priceless art collections; the churches, 
ancient and modern, with their music, their preachers, and, in 
certain cases, their old-world aspect, modernized by recent 
improvements, will arrest his attention, charm his taste, and 
give him, at any rate, a glimpse of the religious life of Paris. 

But, as a rule, the Catholic tourist, whose footsteps we are 
shadowing for the time being, will hardly be induced to wan- 
der beyond the gay streets that surround his hotel. He will, 
as a matter of course, visit La Madeleine and St. Roch, Notre 
Dame and the Ste. Chapelle, and perhaps also that out-of-the- 
way gem of architecture, St. Etienne du Mont; but he will 
see nothing of the mission work that is being carried on in 
many an outlying suburb, and on the result of which the future 
of France as a Catholic nation may be said to depend. 

This hand-to-hand fight with the powers of evil, whose 
object is to unchristianize the country, is one of the most in- 
teresting features of religious life in Paris at the present 
moment, and its developments must appeal to the sympathy 
of Catholics of all countries, united as they are by a tie of 
brotherhood, stronger even than ties of race. 

The scene of this strenuous struggle is laid in the thickly 
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peopled “faubourgs,” or outlying parishes, that extend round 
the city, far removed from the broad streets and avenues of 
the wealthy quarters; its heroes are the devoted priests, many 
of whom are men of means, culture, and refinement, who have 
thrown themselves heart and soul into the fray. Turning their 
backs on more brilliant careers that might have opened before 
them, they have become missionaries in the literal sense of the 
word, and their conception of the life of a twentieth-century 
parish priest in a Parisian “faubourg” is very different from 
the conventional and dignified ideal of a “curé” in more 
fashionable regions. 

The recent laws issued against the religious congregations 
give new impetus to their efforts; the persecution, of which M. 
Waldeck—Rousseau was the inventor and M. Combes is the instru- 
ment, reached its climax when the nuns and Christian Brothers, 
who directed the poor schools, were, for the greater part, 
brutally expelled. All of them are condemned, many have 
already been exiled, and it is difficult for Catholics who do 
not live in France to estimate rightly the far-reaching conse- 
quences of this campaign against the souls of the children of 
the poor. 

The evil is naturally greatest in the outlying suburbs, where 
the working classes live; where socialism is rampant; here on 
the walls are placarded blasphemous and incendiary proclama- 
tions, that are unknown in the smarter regions of the gay 
city, and where, alas! more than elsewhere, children are an 
easy prey to the hostile and evil influences that surround them. 

The religious life of these parishes has necessarily a pecu- 
liar aspect; the churches have not the solemn old-world ap- 
pearance of St. Roch or Notre Dame, and the lives of the 
priests who serve them are cast on very different lines from 
those of their confréres who minister to the wants of the 
Catholics of central Paris. 

They are to all intents and purposes missionaries among 
the heathen; their clients are the poor, the miserable, the 
ignorant, and the wicked; but, if rough and hard, their lives 
possess an element of very real heroism, even of picturesque- 
ness, and they seem to be spent in a special manner, under 
the protecting hand of God’s providence. 

A typical parish, among these centres of Catholic life, is- 
that of Plaisance; its ‘‘curé,” the Abbé Soulange-Bodin, is an 
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interesting personality, a man in the prime of life who is well 
to the front among the missionary priests of the Paris 
“faubourgs.” 

Circumstances have made us acquainted with him and with 
his work, of which a brief account may interest those of our 
readers whose knowledge of religious life in Paris does not 
extend to the unlovely and unholy “faubourgs,” with their 
poverty and their pain, their capabilities for good and for 
evil, their terrible temptations and obscure heroisms. 

Plaisance lies beyond the Montparnasse railway station, 
south-west of Paris, between Montrouge and Clamart. A hun- 
dred years ago it stood in the open country, and was, it 
appears, much frequented as a summer resort by the small 
tradesmen of the city. Passy, on its picturesque heights above 
the river, close to the Bois de Boulogne, once a royal forest, 
was the favorite “ villégiature” of the noble and wealthy. 
Plaisance was haunted by humbler visitors, whose tiny villas, 
with their small gardens, have only lately been swept away by 
the rising tide of six-storied houses, where hundreds of human 
beings find a shelter—we hardly venture to say a home. 

The population of Plaisance is neither better nor worse than 
that of other Parisian ‘‘ faubourgs”—Grenelle, Ménilmontant, 
Belleville, La Villette, etc. Its inhabitants may be roughly 
divided into two categories: the Parisian “‘ pur sang,” capable 
of going to the extremes of both heroism and crime; bright, 
quick, witty, bold, with courteous manners and a native polish 
that often make the Parisian workman, when dealt with indi- 
vidually, a pleasant and attractive personality. We say when 
dealt with individually, for these same men, at public meetings 
or among the evil influences of their “‘atélier,” are loud in 
their denunciations of all that is worthy of respect. Then, 
living side by side with the city-bred Parisian, are the men 
and women from the provinces, whom the glamour of the 
“Ville Lumiére” has withdrawn from the healthier atmosphere 
of the country. They come chiefly from the poorer parts of 
France, from Brittany, La Creuse, La Corréze, l’Aveyron. As 
a rule the women and children retain for a long time the 
simplicity, shyness, and ingenuousness that distinguish them at 
once from the native of Paris, but the men easily fall a prey 
to the evil influences that encompass them. Whereas among 
the “gamins de Paris” there are boys who, born and bred 
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among deplorable surroundings, attain a sublime degree of 
sanctity, the softer and shyer “ provincial” has a less marked 
individuality, is more easily led, and, in consequence, is either 
less wicked or less heroic, as the case may be. 

The Abbé Soulange-Bodin was ordained priest in 1884 at 
the age of twenty-three; he came to Plaisance as “ vicaire”’ 
the same year and twelve years later, in 1896, he was made 
“curé” of the same parish. He is a man of good birth and 
education, endowed with much activity, wide and practical 
ideas, and great physical strength, a quality which, as he 
laughingly observes, has considerably helped his spiritual 
ministry. Twice, soon after his arrival at Plaisance, he was 
grossly insulted in the street; on both occasions he quietly 
collared his adversary and sent him sprawling on the ground; 
the story went round the parish and contributed to the curé’s 
popularity; muscular strength, even more than _ intellectual 
superiority, being a quality much appreciated by the Parisian 
“ roughs.”’ 

His views on the state of France as regards religion are 
clearly expressed; they are fraught with grave thought and 
earnest purpose, but are not depressing. He considered that, 
owing to political and social causes into which it would take us 
too long to enter, France, in spite of her splendid charitable 
institutions, is, as regards her lower orders, a Catholic country 
in name only. : 

Under the Second Empire, over thirty years ago, when 
there was no religious persecution, every man was to all intents 
and purposes a nominal Catholic, respectful, if not always 
practical; but if the men of those days had been more active 
and more earnest in the fulfilment of their religious duties, the 
condition of the country could never have become what it is 
now. 

The persecution of to-day, cruel and unjust as it is, will 
have the one good result of sifting the good grain from the 
bad. To bea practical Catholic at the present moment in 
France is to cut one’s self off deliberately from every chance 
of promotion, in civil or military service, high or low; hence 
those who stand by their colors do so at the cost of great 
personal sacrifice, and their firmness and sincerity are tested 
by the trials they are called upon to endure. 

The view that France is a Catholic country in name only 
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is especially true of the Paris ‘‘ faubourgs,’’ where, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, unusual calls are made upon the self- 
sacrifice of the parish priests. Within the last fifty years the 
population of Paris has increased in an almost alarming man- 
ner; the improvements that have been made in. the fashionable 
quarters have driven the workmen and the poor from the centre 
of the city, where rents are heavy, to take refuge in. the 
suburbs. .These have, in consequence, developed in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and the churches that existed fifty or a 
hundred years ago are totally inadequate to provide for. the 
spiritual necessities of the inhabitants; neither are the priests 
who serve these churches sufficiently numerous to cope with 
the overwhelming numbers of . their nominal parishioners. 
-Many of the Paris “faubourgs”’ have 80,000 or even 100,000 
inhabitants, and these parishes are served by eight or nine 
' priests ! 

Not, indeed, that all the inhabitants of the suburbs have 
recourse to the ministrations of their. pastors; many of them 
live as far removed from the church as though they were 
heathens. ‘ Hitherto we have looked upon the people of the 
‘faubourgs’ as fundamentally Christians,” says the curé of 
Plaisance in an excellently worded booklet. . . . ‘‘We 
waited in the church, expecting them to bring their children 
to baptism, to come themselves to receive the sacraments or to 
attend instructions; this is a serious mistake. We see now 
that the suburbs, being deprived of churches and served by an 
insufficient number of priests, have become almost pagan; we 
must, therefore, shape our line of action as we should do in a 
missionary country.” 

Adding practice to theory, the curé of Plaisance began by 
breaking with the custom of the Paris clergy, among whom it 
is usual for each priest to have his own separate establishment. 
He and his vicaires live together, a system that has as many 
advantages in a moral as in a material point of view. 

Young priests who are fresh from their seminary often suf- 
fer from the isolation and the responsibilities of their new 
existence, hence the discouragement that stifles the noblest 
aspirations of young and untried souls. Life, such as it is 
understood in the presbytery of Plaisance, places them among 
congenial surroundings, and the descriptions we have gathered 
from those who form part of this community of missionaries 
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give a pleasant insight into its daily routine. The work is 
almost overwhelming; nine devoted priests have to cope with 
a population of over 80,000 souls; their days are spent 
from morning to night. in the arduous duties of their ministry ; 
they move freely in the streets of the crowded “ faubourg,” 
where twenty years ago no priest could show himself without 
being insulted, and eagerly seize any pretext for making 
acquaintance with their poor and hard-worked neighbors. But, 
after long hours of missionary work, when they return home, 
there is a cordial exchange of views and ideas; the experience 
of one helps the other, disappointments and failures are talked 
over, and thus lose much of their bitterness. “If you could 
see,” said one of these happy members of the little group, 
“how we enjoy our recreations together”; and another 
assured us that the crushing weight of labor could hardly be 
endured were it not for the strength and refreshment of life in 
common. In the eyes of the population it has also an excel- 
lent effect, each member of the community is informed of all 
that is going on in the parish; the cordiality and unity of 
purpose that are known to reign among the priests give them 
an influence that each one individually could not hope to 
enjoy. 

One of the favorite dreams of the Abbé Soulange-Bodin is 
to establish throughout his huge, straggling, and ever-increas- 
ing parish small settlements of priests, living together near a 
chapel, which might be a centre of social, religious, and 
charitable works founded on the same lines as those that have - 
grown up under the shadow of the parish church. This would 
continue to be the central point from whence the workers draw 
their inspirations, but these outposts of missionaries would, he 
believes, have a wide-spreading influence, and must inevitably 
bring the priests into closer contact with the people. 

A foundation of this kind has been made at Vauves, within 
the precincts of the parish of Plaisance, where’ a group of mis- 
sionaries are successfully ees 3 under the patronage of Our 
Lady of the Rosary. 

The works established by M. Soulange-Bodin are manifold ; 
they appeal to persons of every age and standing, and are 
intended ‘to bring every man, woman, and child in the parish 
in touch with the church and her ministers. 

A mere list of the devout, charitable, and useful associa- 
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tions founded by the curé of Plaisance is enough to give an 
idea of the intensity of religious life that he has kindled in the 
portion of the vineyard entrusted to his care; the impression is 
fitly completed by a visit to his church on Sunday afternoon, 
when parish work is in full swing and the different “‘ patron- 
ages” and men’s clubs open wide their hospitable doors. 
Besides the confraternities and associations that exist in every 
parish: in honor of the Blessed Sacrament, of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, of the Holy Family, for a good death, for Christian 
mothers, for the relief of the souls in purgatory, etc., etc., the 
curé has established a confraternity of ‘Our Lady of Labor,” 
under whose patronage his church is placed. The object of 
this confraternity, which demands no subscription of its mem- 
bers, but only an ‘“ Ave” to be recited daily, is to prqmote 
the union, the spiritual improvement, and- even the temporal 
peace aud happiness of workers of all classes. He has spared 
no pains to convince his people that he and his brother-priests 
are the friends, the helpers, the ever-ready sympathizers and 
advisers of the working classes, to whom he teaches that labor 
must be sanctified by religion to attain its true dignity and 
nobleness. 

Then there are Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul, for 
visiting the poor; catechisms for children of all ages, which 
‘ are doubly useful now that religious teaching in the schools 
has been abolished; a professional school of needlework for 
girls; several “‘ patronages,”’ one for little boys, another for 
young men, and others for girls. 

These ‘‘patronages” are, among all the religious works 
that flourish in Paris, peculiarly adapted to the necessities of 
the present day. Here the boys who go to the lay schools 
and the young men whose days are spent in the godless 
“atéliers,” find not only a cordial and healthy atmosphere, 
wise counsel and affectionate sympathy, but also the oppor- 
tunities of intellectual development for which modern youth is 
so keen. In this respect the devoted priests who direct the 
“patronages”’ keep well abreast of the aspirations of their day ; 
every evening lectures, free of cost, on literary, artistic, and 
scientific subjects are given to the members, as well as lessons 
in modern languages and in music. 

The club for grown-up men is another institution that is 
deservedly popular at Plaisance; so is an association for rail- 
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way clerks and workmen; a savings bank; two ‘“dispen- 
saires,’ where medical advice and remedies are freely given 
“away to all who like to ask for them; a “Secrétariat du 
peuple ’’—literally the People’s Office—where, once a week, a 
lawyer, as competent as he is charitable, receives all those who 
wish to consult him. In pure kindness, he gives the poor the legal 
advice they so often need and which they would otherwise obtain 
only with difficulty and at the cost of heavy expense; on Sunday, 
when he gives his audiences, his waiting-room is never empty. 

Then, besides these organized works, of which time and 
space forbid us to give more than a brief summary, there are 
many others, less: public and no less useful. There are, for 
instance, the devoted women whose mission it is to ascertain 
that the children born in the parish are duly baptized. Of 
late years the proportion of unbaptized children in the suburbs 
of Paris has increased in a truly alarming manner, and we 
ourselves have often come across families where, from their 
parents’ negligence, ignorance, or hostility, children of ten ard 
twelve have grown up without receiving baptism. To counter- 
act this evil the helpers, whose services the curé of Plaisance 
has enlisted, go from time to time to the “ Mairie” and care- 
fully note down the names and directions of the children 
newly born at Plaisance; they compare these notes with the 
baptismal registrars that are kept at the church, and if they 
discover, as it often happens, that some of the babies have 
not been made Christians, they visit the mothers and gene- 
rally succeed, by persuasion and kindness, in repairing the 
omission. These visits have the advantage of bringing the 
charitable ladies in touch with the hard working mothers, whose 
gratitude is quickly awakened by any proofs of disinterested 
kindness. 

A lady, to whom Plaisance, where she has made her home, 
owes a large debt of gratitude, has found another means of 
benefiting her poor neighbors; she gives out needlework to 
be done by women who are anxious to earn money, but 
are unable to leave their families; this work is done at home 
and is paid for more generously than by any of the barge 
Paris shops. 

The different institutions that have sprung up around the 
priest’s house at Plaisance, the easy and cordial dealings of 
the missionaries with the people among whom they live, has 
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done wonders in dispelling the prejudices that the anti-reli- 
gious papers so carefully entertain in the minds of the lower 
orders. 

The Abbé Soulange-Bodin has bravely faced the fact that 
the men of the Paris ‘‘faubourgs” no longer come to church; 
therefore that if the priest is to meet them, it must be outside 
the precincts of the parish church. He loses no opportunity 
of coming into touch with the members of his flock, either at 
public meetings, in the streets, in all matters that concern their 
material interests as well as their spiritual welfare. He has 
succeeded in convincing them that God’s minister is also the 
people’s friend, interested in their joys and sorrows, solicitous 
for their happiness and well being; that in helping them to 
bear their daily burden of care and sorrow, he is not merely 
fulfilling the duties of his calling, but he is, also following the 
dictates of his heart. 

More than this is necessary, no doubt, to make the men 
of Plaisance practical Catholics; but there is among them a 
steady progress, and the large church that rises in the midst 
of the busy suburb is now frequented, not only by women 
and children but also by an ever-increasing number of men. 

This church itself is an illustration of the fact that we 
stated at the beginning of this paper: that in these missionary 
settlements the helping hand of Providence is felt at every 
turn. The curé himself marvels at it; though often perplexed 
and anxious as to ways and means, he has never been for- 
saken by the Master for, whom he works, and, when human 
aid seemed to fail, assistance came from unexpected quarters. 
This was felt more particularly when it became necessary to 
replace a small and absolutely insufficient chapel by a church 
in proportion with the needs of the rapidly increasing parish. 

Once a man, well dressed and well educated, came to see 
the curé, and, without telling him his name, placed a parcel 
of bank notes in his hand. ‘‘ Take them,” he said; “they are 
all my savings. If I were to keep them I know that I should 
make a bad use of them; .take them for your church and pray 
for my mother’s conversion.” Another time the same unknown 
visitor brought a second donation of ten thousand frarcs. 

Again an anonymous gift of several thousand francs was 
sent by a newly married couple, who, in order to draw down 
the blessing of God on their life, gave to the church a 
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sum of money that had been put aside for their wedding trip. 
Again, an unknown lady, quietly dressed, brought forty thou- 
sand francs, and another time one hundred thousand, declin- 
ing to give her name. 

One of the vicaires, whose special charge is the men’s club, 
had a similar experience. He was wondering, somewhat 
anxiously, how he could pay the bills that were lying before 
him, and which represented the sums that had been expended 
on the club and “ patronage,” when a lady entered, so simply 
dressed that his first thought was that she came to seek relief. 
“I owe much to the mercy of God,” she said, ‘‘and am 
anxious to pay my debt; tell me, what can I do for the church’s 
parochial works?” The priest pointed to the unpaid bills and 
named the sum that they represented, whereupon his visitor 
promptly drew out a bundle of bank notes and laid them down 
before the astonished and grateful M. G ’ 

Once the curé, while building his church in honor of Our 
Lady of Labor, felt, almost for the first time, his courage fail 
him. His funds were exhausted, he knew not which way to 
turn to get the necessary sum to bring the work to a happy 
conclusion, and, under this impression, he told his priests that 
he wondered if, after all, it was the will of God that he should 
complete the church; another, he added, might succeed where 
he seemed to fail, and finish what he had begun. The priests 
suggested that a novena to St. Joseph should be made by all 
the friends and well-wishers of the work, and the result of 
this crusade of prayer was that ninety thousand francs came in 
from unexpected quarters before the last day of the novena. 

No wonder, then, that at Plaisance the watchful care of 
God’s providence is a favorite theme; not that Providence 
spares his children all care and anxiety, but when human 
efforts, bravely made, seem insufficient, the assistance so ear- 
nestly prayed for comes in at last. 

Another subject upon which the priests of Plaisance will- 
ingly enlarge is the fact that the attacks made upon the Paris 
churches last spring were productive of excellent results. Our 
readers may remember that during the months of May and 
June, 1903, bands of socialists, free-thinkers, and “ roughs” of 
every description proceeded to attack certain churches in the 
outlying quarters of the town. These “‘ Apaches,” to give them 
the name by which they are commonly known, were looked 
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upon with indulgence, and even with approval, by M. Combes 
and his friends. Their leader was a notorious apostate priest, 
named Charbonnel, and they generally timed their attacks when 
the churches were full of women and children. The curé of 
Plaisance, who believes that self-defence in such cases is a 
social duty, took his measures. On a certain Sunday in June, 
when the ‘‘ Apaches” were expected, he decided that Vespers 
should take place at the usual time, that the women and chil- 
dren should be placed in the upper galleries of the building, 
and he willingly accepted the offers of all the men who volun- 
teered to defend the church. They came in crowds, not only 
the practical Catholics who are members of the different asso- 
ciations that have been founded in the parish, but also men 
who, although they never enter a church, possess instincts of 
justice and liberty stronger than their anti-clerical prejudices. 
All of them were equipped for a fight—some with huge sticks, 
others. with stones and bricks. 

Vespers were chanted; and while the solemn sound of the 
psalms echoed inside, the hissing and hooting ‘‘ Apaches” 
gathered outside the church. Soldiers and policemen were 
there also, for a sharp encounter was expected between the 
Catholics and their foes. , 

One of the priests present on the occasion described to us 
how, just before Benediction, the men within the sacred build- 
ing opened wide the doors to let in some of their friends, who 
had arrived late. Foran instant the scene was a striking one; 
within, on the altar, the Blessed Sacrament, raised on Its throne, 
was surrounded by a blaze of light; in the front were the 
kneeling priests, and then a closely packed army of resolute 
men, all ready to fight; outside, on the other side of the 
street, stood the yelling crowd; between the two M. Lépine, 
the prefect of police, pale and nervous, doing his best to pret 
vent an encounter which the defenders of the church desired 
but could not provoke. Their resolute attitude was enough; 
the “ Apaches,” who throughout their campaign proved them- 
selves to be arrant cowards, fled from a hand-to-hand fight 
with these determined men; but the volunteers who that day 
crossed the threshold of the church often returned. The priests 
of Plaisance owe many new friends to the ‘“‘ Apaches,’”’ and 
whenever an attack was expected, during the summer months, 
their volunteers were at their post and the curé very wisely 
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entrusted the defence of the church entirely to their care. 
What, our readers will naturally ask, are the practical results 
of the arduous mission work so bravely carried on in the 
suburbs of Paris? Taking Plaisance as an example, we may 
safely say that these results are real, consoling, and encourag- 
ing, but that it would be unwise to expect wholesale conver- 
sions among a population that is, to all intents and purposes, 
almost heathen in its utter ignorance and unreasoning hostility. 

Yet, even among the workingmen, who are the most diffi- 
cult to influence, M. Soulange-Bodin has achieved much good; 
he says Mass at 11 on Sundays expressly for the men of the 
parish, to whom a short instruction is addressed. At first forty 
men only were present; their number has now increased to 
four hundred, and the number of Easter Communions is more 
than double what it was eight years ago, when the present 
curé took in hand the government of the parish. 

If these results, comforting though they be, appear out of 
proportion with the sum of energy spent upon the mission 
work by those whose life is given up to this one object, let 
our readers remember against what huge difficulties the priests 
of the Paris “ faubourgs” have to battle. One of these diffi- 
culties is the odious and tyrannical pressure .exercised by the 
government upon those who are in its pay. One of the Plais- 
ance priests told us how several government clerks who be- 
longed to the men’s club, founded by the curé, were called 
upon by their chiefs to choose between their employment and 
their attendance at the club. The men were poor, they had 
their families to support, and the curé was the first to advise 
them to leave the club. There is no country in Europe so 
tyrannized over as France at the present date! 

We must conclude this brief account by a pilgrimage to 
fhe sanctuary of Our Lady of Labor, the patroness of Plaisance, 
the queen of the busy, struggling ‘“‘faubourg.” -Her church is 
spacious, airy, light; it is built in wood and iron with stone 
facings. It has a home-like appearance, although it possesses 
nothing of the old-world, venerable aspect of the churthes of 
ancient Paris, but to a careful observer many signs betray the 
fact that the builders of the church wish it to be, not only the 
House of God but also the home of his hard-worked, suffering 
children. 

From the explanatory notices that are posted up we gather 
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that there are no hard-and-fast rules at Plaisance; that day and 
night, at all hours, priests are ready to hear confessions and 
to baptize; that the people may seek their ministrations when 
and as they can, every allowance being made for the difficul- 
ties of these toilers in the struggle for life. The paintings and 
ornaments of the church carry out the same idea, that it was 
built for the laboring classes, to whom a thousand details bring 
comforting and strengthening thoughts and visions of a bright 
hereafter. 

What we have written of Plaisance*and the mission work 
that ‘is being carried on among its people is true, in a certain 
measure, of other Paris parishes, but in point of successful 
organization M. Soulange-Bodin is unrivalled. 

May his efforts and those of his colleagues prove successful! 
The battle that is being waged against the powers of evil in 
the suburbs is a hopeful symptom for the religious future of 
France; ten just men might have saved the doomed cities of 
Palestine; there are, thank God, more than ten just men in a 
Paris “ faubourg”’! 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


II. 


sir HEN it is seen, as we showed in the last number, 
§ §6=hhow little respect Viscount Halifax has for the 
bishops ‘who are, according to the Anglican 
theory, the supreme heads ofthe church, inas- 
pee $ much as they have over them in spiritual affairs 
no sovereign, either pope or king, the question arises how a sensi- 
ble, honest, and reasonable man who claims to be a Catholic can 
take up such a position. A Protestant within certain limits can 
offer a reasonable defence; for private judgment being the 
sudr:n: judze (according to the Protestant position), claims the 
right to set aside bishop and pope and general councils. We 
said within certain limits, for it is beginning to become plain, 
even to Protestants who wish to be orthodox, that deference to 
a certain book or certain books called the Bible is an illogical 
position for a believer in the absolute right of private judgment ; 
and private judgment now assumes the right to dismiss. as 
obsolete, or even as misleading, such parts of the Bible as do 
not commend themselves to the private judgment of the: 
. individual. But the Catholic position is essentially one in 
which submission to authority is the distinctive mark and the 
right of private judgment denied. How comes it, then, that 
Lord Halifax, who claims to have rejected Protestantism and 
to hold the Catholic Faith in its integrity, treats with so little 
respect the bishops of the Establishment, and claims the right 
to mete out to them praise and blame—mostly blame? 

If not a Protestant, he must reverence some authority ; not 
being a Roman Catholic, he rejects that of the Holy See; 
logically therefore he should respect the bishops of the Establish- 
ment. 

In old days, in the time of the Tractarians, Dr. Newman 
at first recognized their rights and was willing to suffer for 
this recognition. But he, as well as Dr. Pusey, soon made 
a step even as Anglicans which had no logical goal: but Rome. 
They both claimed a right to appeal to antiquity, and by their 
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own study to interpret antiquity ; that is, in correction both of 
bishops and of Anglican formularies. To us it seems that this 
was fatal to any Catholic way—to speak paradoxically—of 
remaining an Anglican. The church was to be tried by the 
individual’s study of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers for 
a period fixed by himself. This was as Protestant a proceeding 
as that of the one who should derive his faith from a private 
study ot the Bible only. Dean Hook took up a more logical 
position when he declared that the appeal to antiquity had 
been made already, and that the Anglican formularies repre- 
sented the right and authoritative interpretation of antiquity, 
and that it was not competent for individual students to ‘‘ go 
behind the returns,” or to make a fresh appeal. But all those 
theories have long since been superseded, and the theory which 
has been adopted by numerous Anglicans is at once less and 
more Catholic. It dismisses the exclusive appeal to antiquity 
and recognizes the voice of a living or semi-living church. 
This church cannot speak by any definitive voice either of pope 
or gene.al council, inasmuch as she is divided. But, notwith- 
standing this division, it is within the power of any one earnest 
in the pursuit of Catholic truth to learn from the ordinary 
magisterium of the church with practical certitude what the 
faith is, and if such a seeker after truth finds that all the 
bishops of the church, Roman and Greek, teach a particular 
doctrine which is not taught by his own branch, or which may 
even be condemned by the bishops of that branch, being as 
they are bishops of only two provinces of the church, he has 
a right to reckon that doctrine to be a part of the Catholic 
faith, and even to condemn his own bishops for not teaching 
it. This principle enables a man to be both a Protestant and 
a Catholic; to exercise in the widest possible sphere his 
private judgment and at the same time to hold, or to claim to 
hold, the entire Catholic faith. It is this theory which seems 
reasonable and right to such earnest and devoted men as Lord 
Halifax, and which enables them to look upon themselves as 
the defenders and expounders of the Catholic Faith. In this 
exposition and defence they indeed do in many ways the cause 
of truth a good service and we may perhaps see in their work 
a sign of a coming outpouring of the Holy Spirit, turning the 
hearts of the children to the fathers and bringing back to the 
unity of the faith those who through no fault of their own are 
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own study to interpret antiquity ; that is, in correction both of 
bishops and of Anglican formularies. To us it seems that this 
was fatal to any Catholic way—to speak paradoxically—of 
remaining an Anglican. The church was to be tried by the 
individual’s study .of the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers for 
a period fixed by himself. This was as Protestant a proceeding 
as that of the one who should derive his faith from a private 
study ot the Bible only. Dean Hook took up a more logical 
position when he declared that the appeal to antiquity had 
been made already, and that the Anglican formularies repre- 
sented the right and authoritative interpretation of antiquity, 
and that it was not competent for individual students to ‘‘ go 
behind the returns,” or to make a fresh appeal. But all those 
theories have long since been superseded, and the theory which 
has been adopted by numerous Anglicans is at once less and 
more Catholic. It dismisses the exclusive appeal to antiquity 
and recognizes the voice of a living or semi-living church. 
This church cannot speak by any definitive voice either of pope 
or general council, inasmuch as she is divided. But, notwith- 
standing this division, it is within the power of any one earnest 
in the pursuit of Catholic truth to learn from the ordinary 
magisterium of the church with practical certitude what the 
faith is, and if such a seeker after truth finds that all the 
bishops of the church, Roman and Greek, teach a particular 
doctrine which is not taught by his own branch, or which may 
even be condemned by the bishops of that branch, being as 
they are bishops of only two provinces of the church, he has 
a right to reckon that doctrine to be a part of the Catholic 
faith, and even to condemn his own bishops for not teaching 
it. This principle enables a man to be both a Protestant and 
a Catholic; to exercise in the widest possible sphere his 
private judgment and at the same time to hold, or to claim to 
hold, the entire Catholic faith. It is this theory which seems 
reasonable and right to such earnest and devoted men as Lord 
Halifax, and which enables them to look upon themselves as 
the defenders and expounders of the Catholic Faith. In this 
exposition and defence they indeed do in many ways the cause 
of truth a good service and we may perhaps see in their work 
a sign of a coming outpouring of the Holy Spirit, turning the 
hearts of the children to the fathers and bringing back to the 
unity of the faith those who through no fault of their own are 
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outside of the one visible church. But the Protestantism which 
is in the very blood of every Englishman is far from being 
dead even among those who would pour contempt upon-the 
very name. 

The curious mingling of the Catholic and the Protestant 
spirit which is found in the Established Church has been mani- 
fested in a striking manner by the movement for the restora- 
tion of the ancient synods as formerly held when the church 
was free from state control. The chains by which the church 
is bound gall and chafe many who can hardly be called 
High Churchmen. A few years ago an attempt was made to 
secure a reform of Convocation so as to enable it to take the 
initiative in legislation, while not ousting Parliament from the 
control of this legislation. This scheme, while it accorded to 
laymen a place in the councils of the church, yet admitted 
them upon a franchise determined by the clergy. Archbishop 
Temple, however, knew well the mind of the English people. 
‘He saw clearly that they would not legalize any relaxation of 
the bonds by which ecclesiastics are kept in their right posi- 
tion. He told the Convocation plainly that any scheme which 
had a tendency to give real power to the church stood no 
chance of being accepted. Since that declaration the move- 
ment for a council has taken a somewhat different course. 
The strong desire to learn what the voice of the Church of 
England is has led to the formation of a council which has 
no legal authority, but which it is hoped will have moral 
weight. This council is made up of the two Houses of Convo- 
cation of Canterbury and York, each of which consists of an 
upper and a lower house, and of the recently constituted 
Houses of Laymen of each province. The Houses of Convo- 
cation have a legal status, the Houses of Laymen have none. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the two Houses of Convo- 
cation have a right to meet together as a single body, and it 
is certain that the Lower Houses of Convocation have a very 
poor claim to represent the clergy. How far the Houses of 
Laymen may be considered as representative of their brother 
churchmen it is hard to say. The Bishop of Hereford declares 
that with rare exceptions the laymen which make up the 
houses belong to the straitest sect of Tory gentlemen, and are 
consequently supporters of the present government. The moral 
weight attaching to the decisions of the council has not proved 
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very great, and one resolution to which it came has been 
openly condemned by even episcopal members of the council. 
This has tended to destroy the moral weight which was hoped 
for, and, in fact, the practical result of the first meeting has 
been to make this solemn attempt at a revival of the ancient 
powers of the church verge upon. the ridiculous, inasmuch 
as its effect has been to place the church among the supporters 
of a government which is on the eve of: a downfall, to make 
her an ally of the liquor trade, and to set her against the 
moral forces which are attempting to control the evils, arising 
from intemperance.. Moreover, it has shown in how little esteem 
the bishops are held, and how little. influence they possess. 
For the resolution approving the Government Licensing Bill 
passed by the council was opposed by the bishops; for when 
the orders voted: separately seven bishops voted in favor. of 
the resolution, twelve against it. While in the Lower House 
out of 124 members only 37 followed the lead of their spiritual 
fathers; and as for the laymen, to admit whom into the coun- 
cils of the church there has been shown a readiness to sacri- 
fice the fundamental basis of Anglicanism—its deference to 
antiquity—only 15 could be found to side with the bishops in 
making the church a moral force in the nation in this time of 
crisis. 

The ill success of this attempt to engraft on the Estab- 
lishment the democratic spirit of the age may, perhaps, teach 
its heads that fidelity to principle pays best in the long run; 
that the desire to be up to date may produce the results it 
aims at, and which it deserves, in a brand-new organization 
like the Salvation Army; but that for an organization which 
claims to have come into being hundreds of years ago and to 
have a Divine Founder to whom it owes its form of govern- 
ment, which asserts its continuous succession from Him and | 
its union with the body established by Him; for such a body / 
as this to undertake to alter the fundamental and distinctive 
hierarchical character of the church founded by Him is only to 
manifest to the world that its pretensions to represent that 
church are untenable. 

The temptation to do this is, of course, very strong. The 
Church of England has had everything in its favor; it inherited 
the endowments of the ages of faith; it acquired possession of 
the churches and cathedrals which are the monuments of that 
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faith; it has had the support of all the power of the state; 
it has been intimately associated with the strong national feel- 
ings of an insular race; and what is the result? We give the 
answer not in our own words, for we might be thought to 
be writing ex parte. We quote, therefore, from a member of 
one of the communities now springing up with the hope of 
effecting a restoration in the Establishment: ‘Our present 
methods have entirely failed to evangelize the masses of this 
country; England is rapidly approaching national] apostasy. 
The persistent: attempt to drive Christ from our schools, 
the rapid decay of traditional religion and the spread of 
unbelief, the collapse of a large section of Dissent into a 
religion which may be described as ‘politics touched with 
emotion,’ the wide-spread popularity of Undenominationalism, 
which is the most subtle form of scepticism, and the utter 
decay of public worship, all suggest that the church, must re- 
vise her methods. In London four persons out of five go 
nowhere, and take no: notice of formal religion. In other 
great towns whole parishes are wildernesses of indifference, 
and innumerable churches are sepulchres of a religion which 
has lost its power to save. In the army in English regiments 
(omitting Irish and Scotch) about 80 per cent. of our soldiers 
are registered as Church of England. Of these not two per 
cent. are regular communicants; not five per cent. dare to 
make any outward profession of religion—such as kneeling for 
prayers. In the country men are almost universally absent 
from our altars; and even when some parish is galvanized 
into life by the strong personality of some vigorous parish 
priest, it sinks back again into indifference when he moves to 
some other sphere of work.” 

We will give one more testimony, that of the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer: ‘ There are thirteen Anglican priests to every five 
Dissenting ministers, and to every one Roman Catholic priest 
—that is to say, our numbers are more than double that 
of all the other religious ministers put together. Yet our 
congregations are now barely equal to theirs in spite of all 
the advantages which we possess.” The public tokens of 
regard shown by the King to the Head of the Church, and 
by the Prince of Wales to the Salvation Army and to a 
Wesleyan Settlement, may perhaps be taken as evidence 
of their having seen the loss of influence over the people 
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by the Establishment. This state of things, this loss of its 

hold upon the people of the land, a fact now so palpable 

and clear that it can no longer be denied, forms the motive 

for the attempt to interest the laymen (and the lay women 

too) in the church by giving them a share in its government. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, at the head of a committee appointed 

by Convocation, has issued a report in which. an elaborate 

attempt is made to show that up to the present time the 

Church East and West has been mistaken upon this point, 

and not only the church but also such learned authorities as 

Dr. Pusey, Canon Liddon, and Dr. Bright. It is, of course, of 

vital importance for a human institution to cater to the desires 

and wishes of the arbiters of its fate, and if the people will. 

not accept the teaching of a church of this kind then the 

church must accept the teaching of the people. This conduct 

is opening the eyes of many who have clung to the Establish- 

ment as a faithful representative of the primitive church. In- 

stead of that hitherto cherished ideal, there is to be a modern 

church order; antiquity is no longer recognized as the ulti- 

mate historical standard. The standard now adopted is the 

idea which the twentieth century forms as to what was the 

New Testament conception of the church. Development, that 

unfailing refuge of the innovator, is brought in to supply the 

ground for this new departure—a development which for 

Anglicans is without the safeguard of a living. authority. The 

action of the bishops in thus seeking to popularize their 

church and to secure thereby a broader albeit lower basis, 

looking down instead of looking up, so far from being of ser- 

vice to the church, is becoming a cause of anxiety to many 

who have been trying to find rest in the Establishment. They 

are asking whether there is anvthing about which the Church | 
of England speaks definitely and finally, and are beginning to i 
think that perchance Mr. Gladstone’s doubt as to whether | 
there would be in the West any organized body of believers | 
in the Christian verities other than the Church of Rome may 
have arisen from his dim perception of the real truth, that the 
Church of Rome is the rock on which the church is built. 
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Mr. Mallock occasionally drops 
THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. into the trade of a novelist * in 
By W. H. Mallock. order to give wider publicity to 
his feats of dialectics. Novel- 
writing for its own sake interests him little; although he is so 
extraordinarily clever that he acquits himself creditably as a 
craftsman of fiction. But for an age so delivered up to novel- 
reading as ours, the novel is the best means possible for who- 
soever conceives himself to have a message and wishes to 
convey it to the average man. Now Mr. Mallock has a mes- 
sage. He believes it to be of momentous importance too; so 
important in fact as to contain within itself the salvation of 
religion from the final assault and the ultimate triumph of 
materialistic science. Mr. Mallock’s message is this: It is futile 
to attempt to reconcile science and faith. It is not only use- 
less but suicidal in the apologists of Christian theism to 
attempt to refute the scientific objections so frequently flung 
against them. For science has won a complete intellectual 
victory over the fundamental postulates of religion, has in fact 
annihilated them, and made them as incapable of forming a 
rational basis of belief as a thousand corpses on a battlefield 
would be incapable of forming a new regiment of the line. 
‘The three propositions that lie at the heart of theism are: 
there is a personal God; the human will ts free; the human 
soul is immortal. Now every one of these is no longer scien- 
tifically credible, says Mr. Mallock. On the contrary the pure 
reason finds them scientifically incredible, baseless, and prepos- 
terous. 

So much for the first step in Mr. Mallock’s new apologetic. 
Most unpromising it certainly looks, seeming in fact to com- 
mon, non-Hegelian intellects to be so huge a stride away from 
religion as to leave us at the outermost station of unbelief. 
The second step, however, leads Godward. The moral law, 
the distinction between right and wrong, the mysterious but 
indisputable supremacy of purity, honesty, veracity, and all that 
complexus of spiritual and ethical faculties and aspirations 


* The Veil of the Temple. By William H. Mallock. New York. The Putnam Company. 
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which crown life with its sacredest nobility, form an over- 
whelming difficulty to materialism and imperiously command 
belief in the three fundamentals which the pure reason, left to 
itself, must have rejected. So here is the position in which 
we find ourselves. Our reason cannot accept God, freedom, 
and immortality; and on the other hand everything that makes 
life and character holy forces us to assent to all three. Recon- 
-ciliation of these antinomies is impossible. Pure reason can 
never do aught else than bow religion out at the front door; 
practical reason finds it equally impossible not to welcome it 
in at the back. In such a quandary the first sentiment which 
Mr. Mallock would have us feel is resignation. We cannot 
bring together the two members of the contradiction, so let us 
not try. Let us learn to hold within. our minds at one and 
the same time two directly antithetical positions. Let us get 
over our superstitious reverence for the principle of contradic- 
tion. Let us be religious; for practically we must live up to 
the old beliefs, else the beauty of life is departed. But while 
religious, yea, deeply and fervently religious, let us acknowl- 
edge that religion has no place in a rational scheme of knowl- 
edge, that its first principles and postulates are intellectually 
untenable, and that, while welcomed by the heart as guest and- 
savior, it must ever be hunted by the mind as outcast and 
impostor. 

This is an outline of the Gospel according to Mallock. It 
seems to be filled with a spirit of genuine love for religion, 
and an earnest zeal to promote it. Mr. Mallock thinks that 
scientific defences of belief are ruining belief, because it is 
scientifically indefensible. But if the Christian apologist will 
confine himself to an exposition of the necessity of religion 
for noble life and character, then religion will win the assent 
of the choicest minds of the race; for such minds will follow 
the will to believe rather than the intellect which shrinks from 
belief. Hence he conceives himself, even while demolishing 
the proofs of God, free will, and the life immortal, to be not 
only a defender of religion, but the only sort of defender 
whose plea will be admitted by modern men. 

With regard to Mr. Mallock’s fundamental position, namely, 
that religion can be at the same time divinely true for life and 
character, and totally false for mind and thought, we will say 
but little. It is a position which no one who possesses an 
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adequate notion of the indivisible unity of truth and of the 
symmetry of human faculties can entertain. It flings into the 
human mind a disorder greater than any ever objected against 
the argument from design. In bidding us to accept its antino- 
mies of reason and be at peace, it commands the impossi- 
ble. For every whit as strong as our passion for truth is our 
conviction that truth is one; that it is a city at peace, and 
not a kingdom in civil war. With this speculative side of Mr. 
,;Mallock’s system we would not detain our readers long. What 
we wish just now to bring out is the practical point that Mr. 
Mallock has fallen into the pit which system-builders usually 
dig for themselves; that is, he has made facts fit his scheme 
instead of adapting his scheme to facts. He overstates the 
case for science and understates the case for theism. It is his 
purpose to destroy any scientific foundation of belief; and this 
purpose has darkened his vision to the rea] value of evidence. 
Because there are difficulties in the way of a personal Deity, 
human freedom, and immortality, Mr. Mallock says: Behold, 
God, will, and the soul are intellectually absurd. Especially 
in this novel he quite outrages fairness in the enormous claims 
he sets up for science, and in the miserable apolegy he de- 
vises for an intellectual foundation of faith. Whatever wild 
statements discredited infidels like Haeckel have made against 
religion, Mr. Mallock accepts as “the last word of science”; 
and to the customary arguments in favor of a blind, fatal, 
purposeless universe, he attributes apodictic conclusiveness, 
forgetting, it would seem, that many of the men most learned 
in the laws. of that universe have acknowledged that not only 
does it not exclude, but it demands a personal Creator, moral 
responsibility, and a life that survives physical death. Mr. 
Mallock is clever, but not fair. He displays a skill in dialectic 
fence which is extraordinary; but far less conspicuous in him 
is a love for the whole, sound, sober truth. He will be ap- 
plauded by those who are captivated by brilliance; he will not 
be followed by those who seek caution and gravity. He is an 
unrivalled debater; but he is not what he has claimed to be, 
“an intellectual accountant,” who dispassionately writes down 
the full statement of each side of the theistic controversy. 
And as to this present book of his, we doubt whether it 
will lead many to think well of religion. What is destructive 
in it will help along the work of such despicable productions 
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as the Riddle of the Universe ; and what is constructive is not 
ably enough done to promise much benefit to belief. Of course 
the book is ingeniously put together, and charmingly written. 
A subtle humor pervades it which gives tenfold carrying 
power to its philosophy; and the weightier dialogues are so 
relieved by the small talk of ordinary life that one is forced 
to admit that never before has metaphysics been made so 
attractive. Two scenes, one in which the present confusion 
of Anglican theology is depicted; the other in which an ex- 
priest meets with discomfiture in his advocacy of Ethical Cul- 
ture, are inimitable; they almost, in fact, deserve to be immor- 
tal. The book ends with a poem which hints that after all 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life is Christ. May the sugges- 
tion deepen to conviction both in Mr. Mallock’s own mind, 
and in the minds of the thousands whom he _ influences! 
Would that so bright a pen and so keen a mind would cease 
their dialectic dallying with doubt, and would serve the cause 
of that Sovereign Person whose power to uplift, enlighten, and 
inspire has caused to shine above the bloodsheddings and the 
brutalities of human history a light of glory that must be 
divine ! 

The late Lord Acton is recognized 
LETTERS OF LORD ACTON.* by the whole world as one of the 

most profoundly learned men that 
ever lived. The deeper the knowledge of the scholars who 
came in contact with him, the greater was their amazement at 
his erudition. In modern history he was supreme; in general 
ecclesiastical history he had hardly a rival; in the history of 
institutions, of laws, and of sciences he was a master both of 
detail and of those tendencies, influences, causes, and effects 
which fall under what we term the philosophy of history; in 
metaphysics he was widely read; in theology he could have 
occupied a doctor’s chair; and in the learned literature of the 
chief European languages he was thoroughly at home, inas- 
much as German, French, Italian, and Spanish were as familiar 
to him as English. When one reflects upon Mr. Bryce’s estimate 
that Lord Acton read on an average an entire octavo volume 
a day, half the time a German octavo; and when one con- 
siders that this reading was done by a mind that could easily 


* Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. With a Biographical Introduction by Herbert 
Paul. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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retain, assimilate, and co-ordinate it, one may acquire some. 
inadequate idea of the power, depth, and fulness of the illustri- 
ous scholar’s attainments and intelligence. In character Lord 
Acton was as unobtrusive as his learning was immense. He 
wrote no extensive work, although he had planned a History 
of Liberty which, if it had seen the light of day, would pro- 
bably have been a classical composition for all time. He made 
no parade of scholarship, was characteristically modest and 
retiring, preferred to listen rather than to speak, and revealed 
the riches of his mind only when he was sought in advice or 
consultation. Religion he held as the first and greatest interest 
of history and of life. The moral law he so venerated that he 
could not withhold his indignation from whatsoever man or 
institution violated or questioned it. His Christian spirit 
beautifully appears in his last words to. a dying daughter: 
“Be glad, my child; you will soon be with Jesus Christ.” 

It must sadden every sincere man to think that a Catholic 
scholar so profound and so noble should have fallen under the 
displeasure of the church. Acton was the pupil and close 
friend of Déllinger, and during the momentous days of the 
Vatican Council he stood beside his master fighting vigorously 
and bitterly against the definition of infallibility. Unlike 
Déllinger, he did not leave the church. He remained in it and 
died in it. But after 1870 a cloud rested on him while he 
lived. And indeed he did little to remove it. We dare say it 
will be the verdict of impartial history that Acton showed some 
lack of. magnanimity in his retention of the prejudices of that 
historic controversy. For the rest of his life he was hardly 
capable of judging fairly the actions and policies of popes. In 
speaking of ‘‘ Vaticanism”’ he puts almost a sneer into his 
words. In expressing indignation against individuals or asso- 
ciations in the church, his tone is often regrettable, from the 
point of view of intellectual honesty no less than from that of 
religious propriety. The position which he maintained in 1870 
was best defended by exploiting the disedifying side of eccle- 
siastical history, and with this unfortunate aspect of his study 
he became only too familiar. He seems unable to see the 
other and holier side; and one would look long, we fancy, in 
his writings for any generous, whole-souled praise of pope, 
Curia, or religious order. Even a love of truth may be narrow 
and may mislead, and however admirable the conscience which 
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impels a scholar to discover, to publish, and to castigate the 
sins of history, there is an unhappy defect in the mind which 
cannot occasionally look behind the sins to catch a glimpse of 
the virtues which assuredly are there. This shortcoming, grave 
enough it certainly is, is almost the only blemish in a remark- 
ably gifted mind and an unusually noble soul. Very likely it 
kept Lord Acton from doing some work on the historical side 
of Catholic apologetic, and the church was thus deprived of 
one of the ablest defenders she could possibly have had. 
These preliminary’ remarks may indicate, to some extent, 
the spirit and character of Lord Acton’s letters to Mary 
Gladstone, which have recently been published. It is natural 
that Acton should have carried on an intimate correspondence 
with a member of the great premier’s family, for he was a 
Gladstone worshipper. Gladstone and Burke were to his mind 
the most illustrious of English statesmen. With all his soul he 
loved liberty, the widest possible liberty. It was the study of 
his life, the subject oftenest in his thoughts, the purpose which 
he especially aspired to promote. A Tory he could not be; 
and in associating himself with Gladstone he believed that he 
was following the most advanced and enlightened of Liberals, 
the greatest and best of Democrats. These letters, as we 
might have expected, are principally taken up with the political 
phases of Mr. Gladstone’s career. They throw some light upon 
British politics of twenty years ago, and doubtless will there- 
fore interest Englishmen, but in this respect they possess small 
attraction for us. What American readers, and all other readers 
for that matter, will most enjoy are the occasional opinions on 
religion, history, and literature which are scattered throughout 
the volume, and give most illuminating glimpses into a shy 
and somewhat secretive mind. 
One is astonished to find how the great scholar revered 
the genius of George Eliot. He seems at times to rank her 
next to Shakspere. Froude he despised, and next to Froude, as 
the most detestable of historians, he placed Carlyle. Our own 
Lowell he admired as a man of learning, culture, and keen wit. 
Newman he calls the most fascinating writer of the day, but 
love for him he could not feel. His harsh appreciation of the 
great cardinal is that he was ‘‘the manipulator rather than the 
servant of truth.” Cardinal Manning he could not like, because 
Manning was devoted to St. Charles Borromeo; and as Bor- 
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romeo.wrote a letter in approval of religious persecution, Acton 
would have thrust him uncrowned into outer darkness. About 
Déllinger, whom he always revered, Acton has these remark- 
able words: ‘‘He looks for the root of differences in specula- 
tive systems, in defect of knowledge, in everything but moral 
causes; and if you had remained with us longer, you would 
have found out that this is a matter on which I am divided 
from him by a gulf almost too wide for sympathy.” For 
criticisms like these this book would be well worth reading; 
and howsoever much one differs from some of them, one can- 
not help admiring the keenness and independence of the mind 
that utters them. 

Mr. Herbert Paul writes an introduction to this volume 
which is biographically interesting, but morally monstrous. 
After telling us enthusiastically of Lord Acton’s splendid 
honesty and perfect worship of truth, he insinuates in a most 
repulsive manner that Acton was dishonest in remaining a 
Catholic after 1870. Unable to distinguish between a propo- 
sition which is still debatable and a dogma definitively taught ; 
or between criticism of policies and men within the Church 
and open disbelief in her doctrines, Mr. Paul is at a loss to 
understand Lord Acton’s religious position, and hints that no 
one can understand it except on the supposition of insincerity. 
Several sentences of the introduction are open to hardly any 
other interpretation than this; and no words are too strong in 
censuring them. They dishonor as candid and fearless a man 
as ever lived, and Mr. Paul should be thoroughly ashamed of 
them. Lord Acton remained a Catholic because with all his 
heart he believed in the entire teaching of the church. As 
for the doctrine of Papal Infallibility,. Acton clearly misunder- 
stood it, before the definition was given, and apparently for 
some time after. His ideas as to the effect of the doctrine on 
civil allegiance show that he was greatly in error as to the 
scope and purpose of it. But when he had fully grasped the 
careful formulation of the Vatican Council’s dogmatic decree, 
and had recovered somewhat from the acrimonies of the pre- 
liminary discussion, we have every reason to believe—in fact, 
knowing Lord Acton’s character, we must believe, that his sub- 
mission was as complete and reverential as the submission of 
Hefele, Dupanloup, or. Gratry. In suggesting the contrary, Mr. 
Paul has more than done an injustice; he has uttered a slander. 
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In our opinion Dr. Barry is of 

- NEWMAN. © all living men the fittest to be the 

By William Barry. author of a critical sketch of Car- 
dinal Newman.* He is, first of 

all, a Catholic and priest; and who but a Catholic can throw 
a clear glance into that mind which lived and reposed upon 
the ideas of Catholic continuity and Catholic authority? He 
is, in the second place, a man deeply in intellectual sympathy 
with the heavy problems and ,holy issues on which Newman’s 
thought was bent incessantly. He is, moreover, a scholar of 
deep reading and fine cultre, and master of an English style so 
pure and brilliant that we should be at a loss to say what 
other author now writing surpasses it. And finally, the most 
important qualification of all, we think, he is of an intellectual 
breadth rare among Catholics, let it be said without disparage- 
ment either to systems or to men, which is not only useful 
but absolutely indispensable in arriving at a fair and adequate 
judgment of Cardinal Newman. So rigorously has the _philo- 
sophical training of Catholics been fixed and hardened into 
scholasticism since. the beginning of Leo XIII.’s pontificate, 
that among such Catholic thinkers and critics as are still giv- 
ing their views to the world, it is seldom that one meets with 
a mental outlook which peers beyond the horizon of Aristotle 
and Aquinas. So low, however, has the state of the mental 
activity of English and American Catholics become that many 
who. read only English may not have noticed this contraction 
of the field of thought. But whosoever is familiar with Euro- 
pean conditions is aware that in France, and to a less extent 
in Germany and Italy, two parties are at controversy among 
Catholics; one maintaining that philosophic truth and apolo- 
getic necessities demand that we recognize much that is gocd 
in that type of speculation of which Plato, Pascal, Malebranche, 
Kant, and Ollé-Laprune are, roughly speaking, representative ; 
and the other party as stoutly declaring that to depart from 
the iron integrity of scholasticism is to be unsound in doctrine, 
and to deserve the condemnation of Rome; and that “ Kantian 
infiltrations” are as foul a menace to faith as ever ‘‘ Protestant 
infiltrations”’ could be. Now, for one whose education has 
been kept thus faithful to the scholastic spirit, to attempt an 
appreciation of Cardinal Newman, would be hardly short of a 


* Newman, By William Barry, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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sin. For Newman was not Aristotelian and Thomistic. He 
was, in fact, at the opposite pole of philosophy. He was a 
thinker who not only tolerated, but lifted to a place almost of 
primacy, those “‘ raisons du ceur,” those sympathies of instinct, 
those elevations of the soul, and those spontaneous impulses 
of the will, which drive us to seek truth, imperiously guide us 
on our way to it, and utter unspeakably comforting approval 
when we have found it. Truth to him was a thing expressed 
but lamely in the scholastic definition, “adeguatio rei et in- 
tellectus’’ ; and the intellect itself was neither the sole seeker 
nor the sole judge of what was true. Consequently Cardinal 
Newman to a rigid Thomist is somewhat of an outcast; and 
pity shall it be if such a one ever undertakes his biography. 
As for Dr. Barry, we know not to what extent he is a scho- 
lastic; but this we know, that he is too cultured, just, and 
thoughtful to be incapable of sympathy, deference, and love 
four any man who so deserves, whatever be the forms of his 
thinking; and hence his appreciation of Newman’s mind is 
taken from a perfect point of vantage, and is as sound as any 
that we are likely to have for many a day. 

Of the particular features of this “‘literary life” we need 
only refer to the name of the author to indicate them. The 
style is fascinating; the insight searching; the judgments cau- 
tious; the condensation extraordinary. Indeed, as to this last 
point, no one should read this volume who does not already 
possess a very fair knowledge of the great cardinal’s life and 
works. What these pages disclose is the mental atmosphere 
which Newman breathed; is his way of thinking, arguing, and 
writing ; is, in a word, a picture of him as a whole man, soul, 
brain, and heart, as for fifty years he stood before the world, 
the seer of things invisible, the mighty figure in historic con- 
troversies, the worshipful child of the Eternal, the lowly ser- 
vant of Truth. The Newman of thought, study, and style— 
this it is Dr. Barry’s purpose to delineate, not the Newman of 
many deeds, many friends, and many.sorrows. The Newman 
of many sorrows! How true this is of the anchorite of Edg- 
baston; denounced to Rome by the very orthodox as being 
tainted in his Catholicity; whispered against secretly in his 
own household, when already acknowledged by those without 
the greatest intellect of his age; suspected because he sympa- 
thized with the movement, gloriously begun and mournfully 
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ended, of Montalembert and Lacordaire; misunderstood but 
venerated by Wiseman; distrusted by Manning, and finally 
not spared the pain of open attack in the dark days of the 
Vatican Council; to him in his Oratorian cell little human joy 
remained save the sweet solace of the friendships to which his 
heart was so tenderly devoted. Lonely he had to be, he was 
so great. Lonely are all such explerers of the unseen to whom 
the world of physical force is not, and only the world of spirit 
is reality. This inner Newman Dr. Barry reveals to us with 
the clearness of a great critic and the love of a devoted dis- 
ciple. Short the description is, but every word in it is full of 
meaning. It presents to us a man whose heart ever yearned 
for Truth, and whose soul ever turned to God; a man whose 
penetrating, deep, and subtle intellect flashed light upon that 
dim region where the human spirit meets the Divine, the 
birthplace of reverence and religion; a man whose mind was 
awed by the Deity within his conscience, and by the Provi- 
dence manifest in Hebrew history and still authoritatively 
speaking through the Catholic Church; a man who occupied a 
place of unrivalled power as a leader of other men, but who 
was totally detached from the spirit of ambition; a man whose 
prose will immortally adorn our literature, but who never 
made the slightest effort for purely literary effect; a man, in 
one word, who turned the entire ability of a marvellous intel- 
ligence to a most selfless seeking for the Kingdom of Heaven; 
to the finding of it for himself, and to the guiding unto its 
portals of salvation of an age in dreadful danger of forgetting 
it. Holy, lofty, winsome is his figure in the history of the 
last century; and in the century just beginning it seems 
destined to be greater still. He was a prophet of the invisi- 
ble, and he is hardly yet understood in the full measure of his 
scheme of thought. For a prophet is without due honor not 
only in his own country but in his own age. And perhaps 
when Christianity, just now bewildered with the problem of its 
own evidences and apologetic, shall fix upon some definite 
method as the best for vindicating its right to be the spiritual 
sovereign of men, it will borrow many a page from the Oxford 
thinker and Roman cardinal; yea, even it may come to pass 
that it will adopt, as the text-books of its defence, the Essay 
on Development and the ‘‘ Grammar of Assent.” 

Long as this review is we cannot forbear quoting, as illus- 
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trating Dr. Barry’s style and manner, the following sentences 
from the last chapter of his book: ‘‘Newman’s supreme gift 
was an intellect which detected the logical inaccuracy of words, 
arguments, ideas, and systems, when confronted with the reali- 
ties which they bodied forth. On the other hand, he perceived 
that the individual must be guided by his conscience, and that 
society lives by revelation and tradition. Hence are derived 
his four great leading principles: implicit reason, economical 
representation, symbolic expression, and the necessary develop- 
ment of creeds. Thus he bridges the gulf between reason 
and experience; he connects the finite with the Infinite; he 
deduces the Catholic Church from primitive Christianity ; and 
he protects faith against the assaults of a fictitious enlighten- 
ment. Religion and science are brought to the same touch- 
stone, which is reality known or desired, sought by love, and 
possessed by life, of which the guiding motive must be a moral 
choice in action.” Of Newman’s style, Dr. Barry says that it 
‘‘was wrought up little by little to a finish and a refinement, 
a strength and a subtlety, thrown into the forms of eloquence, 
beyond which no English writer of prose has gone. It is 
invariably just, tender, penetrating, animated, decisive, and 
weighty. It is eminently pure. It has learned to smile; it 
can be entertaining, humorous, pleading, indignant, as its crea- 
tor wills. By it he will live when the questions upon which 
it was employed have sunk below the horizon or appear above 
it in undreamt-of shapes; for it isin itself a thing of light 
and beauty, a treasure from the classic past, an inheritance 
bequeathed to those people and continents which shall bear 
onward to far-off ages the language and literature that entitle 
England to a place beside Rome and Hellas in the world’s 
chronicle.” 


.It would be unwise for any one 

THE WORD INCARNATE. who has not made a fairly thor- 
By Rev. R. Freddi, S.J. ough study of theology to attempt 
the reading of the Rev. Roger 

Freddi’s volume on the Word Incarnate.* It is a bare trans- 
lation of dogmatic theology, retaining all the technical terms, 
all the ponderous constructions, and all the minute specula- 


* Jesus Christ the Word Incarnate. By Roger Freddi, S.J. Translated from the Italian 
by F. J. Sullivan, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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tion of a class-room manual or of St. Thomas’ Summa. To 
_ those who at some time in their lives have been theolcgians 
the book will give opportunity for a good review of an impor- 
tant treatise. To those who never heard a videtur quod ex- 
pounded it speaks an unknown tongue. In case a layman 
should open its pages, what would most edify him, we fancy, 
would be the ease with which the learned author gives us 
illumination on many matters too lofty for common ken. On 
such problems as the vespertine and matutine knowledge of 
the heavenly hosts, and the non-phantasmal nature of angelic 
cognition, the book contains information hard to find else- 
where. A remarkable piece of reasoning, too, is that wherein 
the author (following St. Thomas) explains why painted pic- 
tures of Christ are to be given the worship of latria; whereas 
the Virgin Mother and the Saints are not to be allowed this 
worship, “for this is reserved to God alone.” The seventh 
General Council has some remarks on images, and Bossuet has 
a celebrated passage on the subject, which ought always to be 
read in connection with this particular article of the Summa. 
In conclusion, while we must regret the language in which 
the book is written—‘‘ Scholastico English,” we might call it— 
we must on two grounds express our admiration for the trans- 
lator. He has given us a work which must have cost him 
much labor that was dry and hard; and he has flattered us 
by thinking to find among us enough readers of deep and 
technical theology to repay him for his task. 
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The Month (August): Ex Umbris et Imaginibus considers New- 
man as a man of ideals, contrasting him with Plato. 
The difference between them is that between nature and 
grace. In Plato the spirit of idealism is “the craving 
for the * good, the noble, and the true. It is the devel- 
opment of the power implanted in each of us to see in 
the ‘real’ depths beyond.” In Newman’s person we 
find combined “the truth of the idealism of Plato and 
the idealism, invincible yet ever open-eyed to fact, which 
permeates the New Testament and forms the backbone 
of Christian hope.” The writer touches on the conflict 
within which Newman had to undergo. Rev. Sydney F. 
Smith furnishes a critical review of Zhe Veil of the Temple, 
which contains in popular form Mr. Mallock’s argument 
in Religion as a Credible Doctrine. Father Smith fears 
lest the new book deserves a place among: the books 
most influential in undermining the people's faith. 

Church Quarterly Review (July): An article on Christian Sanc- 
tity remarks on the homely common sense and great 
practical ability of Catholic mystics like St. Teresa, ard 
urges this as a powerful argument for the general healthi- 
ness of their spiritual condition——A writer on the his- 
torical value of the Synoptic Gospels thus concludes: 
“The conception of Christ thus drawn from the Gospels 
carries with it an irresistible conviction of its truth, 
and blends with the witness of history and of Christian 
experience. We have urged that the extreme critical 
depreciation of the value of the Gospels as history is 
due ultimately to a presupposition in the mind of the 
critic that the facts recorded are in the nature of things 
impossible, and that the critical reconstruction of the 
process by which the Gospels reached their present 
shape depends largely. upon a series of extravagant con- 
jectures, and raises as many difficulties as it solves 
An article entitled “Truth in History” declares that the 
researches of Mr. Firth and Mr. Morley prove that 
Cromwell, while a man of iron will on the battlefield, 
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was a man of utmost weakness in the Protector’s chair. 

-A critic of Canon Henson’s latest volume flings 
this parting shaft: “It is difficult to be patient 
with the modern theologian who never hesitates to 
criticise, and to criticise mercilessly, old-established and 
tenaciously-held beliefs, but resents even the most moder- 
ate criticism applied to himself.” 

The Critical Review (July): A lengthy notice of Driver’s The 
Book of Genesis is contributed by Rev. H. W. Robinson. 
The reviewer maintains that it is a work indispensable 
to the student of Scripture because of its collection of 
facts and references to Biblical literature. Jiilicher’s 
Introduction to the New Testament is favorably criti- 
cised, being characterized as a work “‘scholarly in the 
best sense—a product of most careful study.” Rev. 
David Purves gives a brief summary of Drummond’s 
An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Etudes (5 July): Contains a review by L. de Grandmaison of the 
third part of Auguste Sabatier’s work The Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. The first two 
parts of the work are devoted to a criticism of the 
dogma of authority both in the Catholic Church and in 
Protestant communities. Sabatier devotes the part in 
question to explaining his theory of religion, one which 
he believes is destined to take the place of the religions 
of authority in the future, namely, the religion of the 
Spirit. ‘His religion,” says the reviewer, “is one 
without the authority indispensable in every system; 
his faith is without doctrines; and, according to 
him, the admission even of a personal God is not ne- 
cessary to a religious man.” Gaston Sortais refutes 
M. Séailles, who impugned the infallibillity of the Pope, 
taking the case of Galileo and the Roman Congrega- 
tions as a groundwork for his attack. M. Séailles tries 
to show a resemblance between Galileo and M. Loisy, 
but receives a strong rebuke from Sortais, who argues 
that while the Holy Office had no special means of 
deciding whether or not the sun went around the earth, 
it was in a position to judge if Loisy: had erred in his 
treatment of the fundamental questions of Catholic dogma. 





. 
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“Tt would be a foolish hope,” he adds, “to think of 
freeing the Roman Congregations: from the charge of 
condemning Galileo and the Copernican system. They 
were deceived.” ‘“‘ But what difference does it make in 
point of view of doctrine, since their sentences are not 
infallible or irrevocable.” The writer also shows a dis- 
tinction between the disciplinary and doctrinal decisions 
of the Holy Office. Against the claim that the Popes 
Paul V. and Urban VIII. signed the sentences of Holy 
Office, Sortais proves that no document can be found 
with these popes’ signature attached. He concludes by 
giving the opinions of many prominent writers and by 
showing that the Copernican system was taught—but 
not in the hypothetical way of Galileo—with the appro- 
bation of Benedict XIV. (1757). 

(20 July): The continuation of M. Léonce de Grand- 
maison’s article on “The Religion of the Spirit” dis- 
cusses the place which the personality of Christ occupies 
in his teaching. He points out the utter inade- 
quacy of the so-called “religion of the Spirit” (a 
religion without doctrine, authoritative teaching, or 
belief of any kind) to satisfy the deep religious 
needs of the vast majority of mankind, and pre- 
dicts the moral decadence as well as religious indiffer- 
ence and unbelief to which such a religion must inevi- 
tably lead, because of the impossibility of maintaining 
religion and morality upon the basis of subjective agnos- 
ticism, which underlies Sabatier’s position An inter- 
esting article by Lucien Choupin on the “ Codification 
of Canon Law,” as contemplated in the recent ‘ Motu 
Proprio” of Pius X. The writer reviews the history of 
canon law, the various collections and editions made in 
the past, the present urgent need of codification, and 
especially of the closer adaptation of the church’s laws 
to the needs and requirements of modern times, and 
finally the great difficulty of the task, which it will re- 
quire all the energy and earnestness of the Holy Father 
and of the distinguished commission appointed by him 
to successfully overcome; but from whose efforts the 
writer thinks the most satisfactory results are to be 
expected. A bright, sympathetic, and highly interest- 
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ing sketch of the life and character of Blessed Margaret 
Mary by Auguste Hamon. 
du Monde. Catholique (1 July): Contains a leading article 
by Mgr. Justin Févre on the “ Revocability of the Con- 
cordat.” The writer reviews at length the history of 
the Concordat. The church alone, he adds, has the 
right in justice to revoke. the Concordat or decide 
as to its advisability. As to the feasibility and op- 
portuneness of such a measure from the church’s 
point of view, the writer expresses an opinion 
which is apparently borne out by the testimony 
_.of many distinguished members of the French _hier- 
archy, that the revocation of the Concordat would be at 
present most disastrous to the cause of the church in 
France, and would, in all likélihood, inaugurate an era 
of persecution similar to that for which the Concordat 
was framed as a remedy and long-desired relief. In 
‘an article entitled ‘‘ Neo-Criticism and Christian Democ- 
racy,” Paul Lapeyre gives an answer to the many objec- 
tions and accusations brought against ‘‘ Christian democ- 
racy’ by-its opponents, and explains clearly the objects 
and aims of the organization, especially in its relation 
to criticism, science, and modern thought. 
Le.Correspondant (10 July): The well-known Academician, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, contributes to this number a very 
thoughtful article on the three phases of paganism that 
have become so prominent in present-day morality, 
- viz., Individualism, Naturalism, and Secularism. We 
are appropriating the better elements of paganism; 
the danger is that pagan corruption and immorality 
may follow. The last installment of Abbé Klein’s 
series of articles on “The Land of ‘the Strenu- 
ous Life’” appears in this number. He gives a very 
good outline of our educational system, writes very 
accurately of the difficulties attendant on the negro 
question in this country, praises the work done at Tus- 
kegee, tells of the unveiling of Sherman’s statue in 
Washington, incidentally praises our “‘strenuous’’ Presi- 
dent, and in everything speaks enthusiastically of Ameri- 
ca, its institutions, and its people. Many will be pleased 
to know that these articles will soon appear in book 


_ 
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form under the same title—‘‘In the Land of the Strenu- 
ous Life.” 
(25 July): An interesting article is written for this 
number by J.-B. Piolet describing the Protestant for- 
eign missions. A brief history of the leading mission- 
ary societies is given. They keep up 558 missions— 
nearly triple the number oi Catholic missions. The 
writer gives interesting accounts of missionary work 
in China and in Africa. He gives statistics that show 
the good work of the Salvation Army, and tells of the 
great amount of good accomplished by the Protestant 
Bible societies——-Francis Marre describes the educa- 
tional system of Japan. The rapid rise of the Japanese 
people in late years is due chiefly to the rapid develop- 
ment of their schools. The complex nature of the Japan- 
ese language is a bar to educational progress there. The 
instructors are poorly paid. Great praise is given to 
the leading institution of Japan—the University of Tokio. 
La Quinzaine (1 July): “The Question of Newfoundland and 
the French-English Agreement” is the title of an inter- 
esting article by Gabriel. Louis Jaray. André Ger- 
main contributes an article on ‘The Religious Ideas of 
M. F. Brunetiére,” citing three as worthy of notice: his 
idealism, his passion for truth, and his social sense. 
Under the title ‘The Domestic Religion of the Chinese” 
‘Fernand Fajenel gives an account of the religions of 
China, dwelling upon the “Religion of Ancestors,” 
which, he claims, exercises greater sway over the minds 
and customs of the people than either Catholicism, 
Protestantism, Islamism, or Buddhism. 
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R. JOHN FRANCIS WATERS, M.A., gave the closing lecture of a 
series given this season under the auspices of the D’Youville Circle in 
Rideau Street convent. A large audience assembled to hear the lecture, which 
was on Madame de Sévigné, the queen of letter-writers. As Madame de 
Sévigné is one of the authors to whom the D’Youville circle gives much time 
and thought, Mr. Waters was particularly happy in his choice of subject. 
The platform was decorated with green and white, and several pots of 
flowers, primroses and azaleas, making a very pretty background. 

The lecture was bright and interesting and instructive. It dealt with 
the life, such as is known of it, of Madame de Sévigné, that brilliant and 
beautiful woman, who gives such vivid pictures of the court of the gay 
Louis XIV. Several of the sayings in her letters, of which nearly 2,000 
have been preserved, were quoted. The lecturer expatiated upon the ne- 
cessity for writing letters, and writing them well. Every one can do it, but 
the majority of people are too lazy, both mentally and physically, to try. 
Labor-saving and ignorance-concealing devices, such as the telephone, tele- 
graph, and cable are used nowadays, and real letter-writing is becoming an 
obsolete art; which is a pity, as it can be one of the most charming. 

Rev. Father O’Boyle moved a vote of thanks in his usual witty manner, 
congratulating the speaker upon his address and the circle upon the year’s 
, work, which has been faithful and steady. Mr. Waters also congratulated 
the D’Youville Circle, which has a large working membership and is a live 
organization, exhorting it to further efforts, and closed his remarks by 


saying au revoir. 
* * 


In New York City the closing reception of the Rosary Reading Circle 
was held in the parlors of the lyceum. A high-class musical programme gave 
pleasure to a large assemblage of members and friends. A piano solo by 
Miss Marie Saietta; a violin and piano duet, by the Misses Marie and 
Loretta Rocco, were well received, as were also the singing of the well- 
known soprano, Miss Anna V. Donohue, and the tenor solo of Mr. Christie. 
Mr. Joseph McHugh was, as always, humorously entertaining; and Miss 
Rosemary Sullivan’s exquisite voice gave much pleasure. She is one of the 
circle’s talented members. A few words of retrospect by the moderator, 
the Rev. John J. O’Brien, were followed by a short address by the rector 
of Holy Rosary Church, the Rev. Francis H. Wall, D.D. He spoke of the 
high standard of literary taste achieved in the parish through the efforts of 
the circle and urged a continuance of the good work. Catholic young 
women who desire to become affiliated with the Rosary Reading Circle may 
receive information regarding membership by addressing the Rev. J. J. 
O’Brien, 444 East One Hundred and Nineteenth Street, New York. Mem- 


bership is not limited to parishioners. 
* * * 


The two hundred Catholic women of the Fénelon Reading Circle, of 
Brooklyn, had a gala evening at the Pouch Gallery at their annual reception 
to Right Rev. C, E. McDonnell, whose kind patronage is one of their 
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greatest encouragements. A very happy musical programme opened the even- 
ing, after which the president, Miss Ellen A. Ford, addressed the bishop 
with a few words of welcome, outlining them with an account of the work of 
the society for the season just closing. The progress of the Catholic Church 
in New York had been the year’s study. Sixteen papers covering important 
points and persons in the history of the church in New York had been 
prepared and read by as many of the members for their mutual instruction. 
Miss Ford said no one could be a sincere member of the Fénelon and not 
become year by year a better and better historian. 

Such eminent orators as Dr. James J. Walsh, of Manhattan; Dr. John 
M. Reiner, of Villanova College, Pennsylvania; Right Rev. Mgr. O’Hare, 
of St. Anthony’s, Brooklyn; Dr. Condé B. Pallen, the poet, and Father 
William’ Farrell had addressed them on Catholic historical subjects. After 
referring to the gracious and wise aid of the director, Rev. James J. Coan, 
Miss Ford gratefully alluded to the cheery co-operation of her fellow-cfficers 
during the year: Miss Elizabeth Rogers, the vice-president; Miss Alice 
Cavanagh and Miss Margaret O’Connor, secretaries; Miss Daisy Richards, 
treasurer; Miss Anna Higgins, librarian; also to the efficient work of 
Miss May E. White, chairman of the advisory committee; of Mrs. Campbell 
Keough, of the music committee, and of the several young ladies of the 
reception committee. She hoped for his lordship’s approbation of the 
work done, and begged his blessing on future efforts of the Fénelon. 

Bishop McDonnell responded briefly, warmly approving of what the 
Fénelon had done for the history of the church and for Catholic literature. 
He recalled woman’s efficient services in the early church and her active 
apostolate in all ages. It.was the women baptized by St. Peter who gathered 
and preserved the relics of the first martyrs. The noble women converted 
by St. Paul were most generous, as St. Paul himself testifies, in furnishing 
the material needs of the visible church in its beginnings in Greece and 
Rome and Jerusalem. History is full of noble examples of Catholic wcmen 
famous in all branches of the higher education. The world to-day is full 
of the happy influence of Catholic women like the daughters of St. Vincent 
de Paul who, from a little town in France, have spread over the whole earth 
for God’s glory and man’s happiness. 

The bishop made all the members present very happy by his fervent 


blessing on them and their work. 
* * * 


A book of absorbing interest to Gaelic students, and to all supporters 
of what is known as the Irish Ireland movement, has just been published. 
This is the Memorials and Religues of Father O’Growney, by Miss Agnes 
O’Farrelly, M.A. Father O’Growney was only thirty-six years of age when 
he died in California; yet in that short career he did more for the uplifting 
of his native land, by reviving within her people the spirit of and love for 
the national language and pride in all things Irish, than perhaps any other 
patriot has achieved in recent years. Miss O’Farrelly’s work comprises, 
besides a history of Father O’Growney’s life, a record of the great movement 
which he set on foot, and also a collection of his writings. Her description 
of the last sad removal of Father O’Growney’s remains from the coast of 
the Pacific to his own dear isle and of the touching scenes attending the 
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interment at Maynooth recall to mind the funeral of Terence Bellew 
McManus, who also died in America and was brought home to rest in Irish 
earth. One particular point in Father O’Growney’s life which should en- 
courage all who would follow his example is that up to the age of sixteen 
years he had absolutely no knowledge whatever of that almost dead lan- 
guage—lIrish— which he subsequently mastered so thoroughly as to impart 
a knowledge of it to millions of his fellow-countrymen through the medium 
of his Simple Lessons in Irish. Miss O’Farrelly is herself a gifted, self- 
taught Irish scholar. Her book, though written mostly in English for the 
convenience of those who have not yet masteréd the national language, is 
printed on Irish paper, with illustrations by Irish artists, and turned out in: 
first-class style by Messrs. Gill & Son, publishers, Dublin. 

* * * 

The Life and Letters of the late M. P. O’Connor, of Charleston, S. C., 
edited by his daughter, Mary Doline O’Connor, and published by Dempsey 
& Carroll, of New York, is in active circulation among all the leading 
universities and public libraries in the country. 

The demand for the book is steady and most gratifying. Besides the 
value of the only published collection of Mr. O’Connor’s orations and public 
speeches, his public career is identified with the Reconstruction pericd, 
which makes it invaluable as a book of reference. The present edition is 
almost exhausted. 

The volumes have been ordered by the Catholic University, the State 
libraries of New York, New Jersey, California, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio, 
Connecticut, Kansas, and Illinois; the historical societies of New York, 
Long Island, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, New Jersey, Montana, 
and New Hampshire; the public libraries of New York, Brooklyn, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Worcester, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, Syracuse, 
Paterson, Pittsburg, Newburg, Jersey City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Lincoln, Cleveland, San Francisco, Lynn, Denver, and Peoria. 

* * * 

Although librarians themselves are puzzling over the matter, no one 
rises to explain why men patrons of the reading-rooms of public libraries 
are so much more numerous than women, when, in the matter of taking 
out books, it is exactly the other way. Of course, in the reading-room it 
is a question of magazines rather than books; but it does not appear from 
any other evidence available that men read magazines more closely than 
women do. Yet the fact remains that in every well patronized reading-room 
practically all the patrons are men. Sometimes they pore steadily over 
one magazine, and sometimes they browse around, but they are there and 
they are stayers. If any women are seen they are generally busy with a 
note-book and some work of reference; and if not, they stay but a short 
time. One explanation offered is that in the feminine temperament the love 
of order is greater than in the masculine, and that because the visits to the 
library or the spending of a morning there are not a regular thing they are 
to be regarded as strictly business, and made accordingly with as fixed a 
purpose as that which makes the shopping tour such a definite and strenuous 
performance. It is said, too, that a great many men seen in these reading- 
rooms are temporarily out of employment. There must, of course, be a 
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great many women who are without work also, and perhaps these are not 


visible in the libraries because they are out locking for it. 
ue * * 


Teachers have always enjoyed special privileges in the public libraries 
of New York, but it is thought that the books might be made much more 
useful to them than they are at present, and to that end a plan for systematic 
and practical co-operation with the public-school teachers and school cbil- 
dren of the city will be put into operation soon by the New York Public 
Library system. 

Each public school wilj be assigned to a nearby branch of the library, 
and in each branch the school work will be in charge of one person, whose 
‘business it will be to know personally.every teacher in her district. With 
the permission of the Board of Education a bulletin-board will be placed in 
each school, giving the location of the library nearest the school, urging the 
teachers to make use of it, and giving such notices and monthly lists of new 
books as may be of interest to the teachers or pupils. Books required by 
the teachers will be sent to them and called for by messengers, and no limi- 
tation will be put on the number they may take out at one time. Teachers 
undertaking special studies or doing other definite literary work may arrange 
to secure all the books necessary for such study, and keep them for six 
months, if they like, provided only that they are renewed monthly, and that 
no one else calls for them during that time. Popular current fiction will be 
the only exception to this rule. 

Endorsements wil] not be required for membership cards of teachers 
in any of ‘the public schools, and endorsements by teachers of pupils’ appli- 
cations will not entail any financial responsibility. 

This idea originated with E. W. Gaillard, who will have charge of the 
work, and who had already proved the value of the plan in his own library, 
before its consolidation with the public library system. The plan has also 
been carried out in whole or in part by other branches of the New York Fiee 
Circulating Library, and by the public libraries of Buffalo, Pittsburg, New- 
ark, and other cities. It will be put into operation in five branches of the 
public library, but will be extended as soon as possible to the remaining 
branches. 

After each branch has established friendly relations with individual 
teachers, the work with the children will be taken up. This will be based 
on the course of study, and ideas will be borrowed from successful experi- 
ments made in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, the Newark Public Library, 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, the Buffalo Public Library, and the 
Webster Free Library (now the East Seventy-sixth Street Library). 

The Buffalo plan of large collections of pictures to aid in the illustra- 
tion of lessons will be adopted, and in at least one branch there will be a 
model school library for the inspection of teachers. The Pittsburg plan of 
a story hour may be adopted in branches where there are suitable rooms. 

For the children’s circulating department bookcases will be arranged 
to correspond with the school grades, and for reference work lists will be 
compiled by each branch every week, such lists to be pasted on the school 
bulletin boards. By such methods as these the circulation of the: Webster 
Free Library was increased from 26,cco to 144,cco volumes a year. 











